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For the Companion. 
WHAT BECAME OF OUR HERD. 


If all the grotesque failures made by young 
people, particularly young men, who have emi- 
grated West to grow up with the country, were 
put in print, the result would of itself form a 
serio-comic literature, often ludicrous and some- 
times pathetic. A case in point is my experience 
and that of a young friend, in North Dakota, 
about the year 1884. 

We had heard the usual radiant stories of 
fortunes realized in cattle ranches, and with no 


practical knowledge whatever of the business,. 


or of the country and its peculiar climate, we 
mustered up five hundred dollars apiece and set 
off for Mangan. 

At length, after a month of inquiry and travel, 
we. located near the west line of the state, on 
two pre-emption claims, at a distance of a mile 
from the railroad, and invested our money in 
forty head of cattle. 

As I now recall our hopes and expectations, at 
that time, they all centred about the following 
problem : 

If forty cows and heifers will produce each a 
calf, per year, one-half of which prove to be 
heifer calves, in how many years will there result 
a herd of five thousand cattle—which at eighteen 
dollars per head, will give each of two partners 
forty-five thousand dollars. 

At this problem we ciphered, played cow-boy, 
and were happy all that summer. 

The water in the ‘‘slew,”’ or rather gulch, near 
which we had located, did not wholly dry up that 
season; and we had chosen our land so craftily 
with regard to water, that no one, we fancied, 
would be likely to settle near us. 

But winter was to succeed summer. We had 
been told various stories, some to the effect that 
cattle would get their fodder on the range during 
the cold weather; while others said that half a 
ton of hay to each animal was a safe allowance. 

In order to be on the safe side, my partner, 
Daniel Barton, and I set to work in August and 
got up what we estimated at twenty tons of hay, 
in stacks; and in October we cleared a swamp of 
diamond-willows, lower down the gulch, and from 
the poles and brush constructed, near the water- 
ing-place, a shed for our stock, eighty feet long 
by twelve feet in width, open on the south or 
sunny side. 

At about the same time we removed our own 
quarters from a tent to a dugout cabin in the 
side of the bluff. 

No very severe weather befell during December 
and until near New Year’s. There were sharp 
frosts and a few snow-squalls, but nothing worse 
than we had sometimes experienced in New 
England. 

Shortly after New Year's there came a storm— 
such a storm as we had never known—with snow 
fine as dust, driven by a tornado of wind, accom- 
panied by such a sinking of the temperature as 
quite alarmed us. Even in our embanked cabin 
it was difficult to keep from freezing with our 
little box-stove red-hot. 

Our cattle crowded under the shed for a time, 
then quit eating hay and looed uneasily. ‘Two 
or three times during the afternoon they left the 
shed and wandered off before the wind. We got 
them back after much hard running, and at a 
cost of frosty ears and fingers. 

As night fell, the storm grew even more severe. 
A thick, blinding tempest was abroad. It became 
impossible to stir out of our cabin to see how the 
cattle fared; it was only by exercise and bending 
close over the stove that we kept any warmth in 
our bodies. We dared not go outside, nor to fall 
asleep. 

Morning came at last, and toward daybreak 
the wind fell. We were snowed in and compelled 
to open a path out through a drift eight feet high. 


. 


Not a trace of our herd was then to be discov- | 


ered, either at the shed, or along the run, north 
or south. During the day, as the weather mod- 
erated, we made short trips in search of them, to 
a distance of half a mile, and during the next day 
—having improvised snow-shoes from pieces of 
board—we went as far as the railroad and crossed 
it, still in quest of our cattle, but found no signs 
of them anywhere. 

They had disappeared, but whether they had 
gone far before the storm, or were buried under 
snow somewhere near, we could gain no hint 
whatever. 


| Toward evening two locomotives, with a snow- | 


plow and gang of shovellers, came along the line 
| from Mandan, slowly operiing up the hard drifts. 
In a cut, to the southwest of our range, they 
encountered much difficulty, for the hollow was 


filled in solidly, full of hard-packed snow, eight | 
|and nine feet deep, for a distance of a hundred | 


yards or more. 


Several times the locomotives were backed off 
half a mile and driven into it at full speed—only 
to come to a standstill, when the shovellers were 


obliged to dig them out before they could be | 


withdrawn for another tilt at the drift. 


As we tramped about, looking for our cattle, | 


we had watched their efforts with interest, and at 
length drew near. 
the jabbering ‘‘navvies,’’ with their shovels, and 
the smoking, black engines, contrasting strangely 
with the vast banks of white snow. 


Yet once again, just as the sun was setting, they 


backed off far down the track, then, with wild 


tooting of whistles and cheery clangor of bells, | 


they came charging into the cut again at a speed 
| of thirty milesan hour. The huge red snow-plow, 
| ballasted with twenty tons of pig-iron, ground 
| into the drift and threw it ponderously out to a 
vast furrow on either side. 

We stood among the shovellers on the bank 
above—sixty of them, all cheering and shouting 
at once, “Go! go! She'll go through this time, 
| begorra! Hoora! Whoop-la!”” Dan and I even 
caught something of the contagious enthusiasm 
of this grim battle with the elements, and shouted 
in chorus. 

Then amidst the out-arching furrow of great 
snow clots that flew up twenty feet in the air, on 
either side of the plow, there suddenly rose a 
dark object which had hide, horns, legs!—in 
short, a cow frozen stiff as a poker! 

The gang yelled for glee; and Dan turned to 
me with an odd look in his face. 

Another and yet another cow came rolling up 
and tumbled over at our very feet. The plow 
went through the cut that time; and when it had 
passed, we counted eight frozen cattle in the 
upturned snow. 

Our whole herd was in there, too, all dead; 
either frozen or smothered in the cut, where they 
had taken refuge from the gale. Our problem of 
| cattle increase had ciphered itself out backward! 
The ‘‘navvies’’ feasted on frozen beefsteaks that 
night; and nothing now remained for us to do 
better than hire out with them, shovelling snow 
off the line. 


+ 
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SLIME’S MISTAKE. 


“You wouldn’t suppose that this here town 
was a tolerable good place ter buy bluin’, now 
would ye?’’ asked Farmer Sproul, waving his 
hand in the direction of the tumble-down village, 
with its one irregular street winding off between 
low, pine-covered hills. The stranger replied 
that he saw no factory for the manufacture of the 
article in question. 


“Well, there aint no such fact’ry. But you see 
that little store there on the ridge, don’t ye? 
Well, it’s kept by Slime, here,’’ waving his hand 
toward his somewhat dejected-looking son, who 
sat on the woodpile near by, idly pulling off 
strips of birch bark. 

“It aint no great emporium; jest a little wart 
on the landscape, but it has got more bluin’ 
stowed away in it than most of yer big city 
stores.” 

The stranger looked duly surprised, and the 
old man continued : 

“Yer see Slime, he was a lumberman fur a 
good spell. He worked "long the river, till one 
time there was a jam in the logs up here by the 
falls, an’ he got hurt an’ give it up. 

“His aunt died soon after, an’ left him some 
money on condition he would go inter trade an’ 
settle down. So he bought the store there. 

“Slime’s boyhood was a good deal like a piece 
of rubber. It stretched out terrible long, but 
when it snapped there was no joinin’ it again. 

“He used ter go off skatin’ a good deal one 
winter, an’ lock up the shop. One day he was 
goin’ ter write out a letter orderin’ a case of 
bluin’, which contains three dozen bottles. 

‘Well, he thought he would do it up in good 
shape, so he got out one of the commercial books, 





language. The first thing he opened to was a 
letter orderin’ bluin’. 

‘He copied it all neat, as the book hed it; put 
in all the squirrel tails on the capitals and covered 
up his name much as he could with flourishes. I 
don’t doubt but it was a thing of merit after ’twas 
dry an’ folded. 

‘But yer see that order in the book called fur 
five cases of bluin’, an’ Slime was so tuk up 
with his squirrel tails an’ flourishes that he slapped 
her right in—five cases—an’ never stopped to 
think. 

‘Jest then the boys come by, callin’ him ter- git 
his skates, an’ he put the letter in the mail-bag 
an’ went. 

‘He never went skatin’ again. ‘Bout a week 
| after that he come inter the shed where I was an’ 
| says, ‘Come down ter tke store a minute. You 
| hev been wantin’ ter paint yer barn, an’ I guess I 

can supply yer with ’nough material fur two 
| coats.’ 
“Well, I went down, an’ there was all that 
| mess of bluin’. One hundred an’ eighty bottles. 
| The whole store seemed ter hev a blue flush ’bout 
| it. 

‘Slime said he wouldn’t send it back, ’cause he 
deserved ter be punished, an’ he would take keer 
of himself, an’ try ter live long ’nough ter sell the 
last bottle of it. 

“IT should ’a’ thought the firm would hev 
known there was some mistake if they was 
knowin’ ter the politics of this caounty. Why 





great airth an’ seas! there aint one hundred an’ 
eighty voters in this here town.’”’ 
The old man leaned forward, and in a hoarse 
| whisper added : 
| The thing hev bore down on Slime ever sence.”’ 


It was a lively winter scene; | 


that has sample letters put down in high, scholarly | 


See the Point? | 


You would not hire a 
servant with a “character” 
dated five years back. You 
would ask what she had 
been doing meantime. 

When you read testimo- 
nials of baking powder see 
that they are dated. 

Marion Harland writes ; 

ie Feb. 5, 1892. 

“After a long and 
careful trial of others, I 

refer Cleveland’s Bak- 
ing Powder. 

It is in steady use in 
my kitchen.” 
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WILLIAMS’ 
ROOT BEER 


“Is the kind that suits.” 
Very refreshing, easily made. One bottle 


extract makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Conn. 


Good living 
doesn’t come from riches. It comes first, _ 
and brings riches. While the poor 
man walks, he will stay poor. His 
prosperity begins when he rides, 
and eats a good dinner, and carries 
a good watch. A “poor” watch is 
the very badge of poverty, worse 
— none ; ao es 
expensive for a man: he 
can’t afford to lose the time of day. 
Keeping that under his thumb, 
may yet be wealthy. Then comes 
true economy: diamonds for his 
wife; a man to guard them. But 
still, for his own pocket, the same 
trusty watch that “made” him: the 


quick-winding Waterbury. 
All styles at all jewelers. $4 to $15. 
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HIGHEST GRADE. 

1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 

1893 Model, Cushion Tire, . $85 
Send for Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


Boston, Mass. 





ro GROVER’S 
LADIES 

SOFT ro 

TENDER 

SHOES 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 


SOLD BY 
LEADING RETAILERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
jJ. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 
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The Old New England Reliable. 
400,000 Families Use Them. 


50 styles and sizes, combine all improvemehts and 
conveniences, slate shelves, cold dry air, and 
built to last a lifetime. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Ladies’ 


Tan-Colored 
Blucher, 















These shoes are Stylish, Comfortable and 
Perfect-Fitting. Made from the best quality 
Russia Calf. They are the very latest style and 
can be seen in our south show window. If you 
cannot call send $3.00 (check or money-order), 
giving size and width, and you will receive a pair 
by express, prepaid. If you are not satisfied, 
return them and we will refund your money. 


Tan-Colored Shoes are all the rage. 
Why Don’t You Wear Them ? 
1090 Wash. St., Boston. MOOAR BROS. 





Young Men 
Wanted 


To learn the art of cutting gentlemen’s garments. 

The School has the advantage of being con- 

nected with our Fine Tailoring Business, 

which is of great practical value. Business es- 

tablished 15 years; the school for past 10 years. 
Write or eall for particulars. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF CUTTING, D. W. YOUNG, Manager. 











D. Eddy & Sons, 336 Adams St., Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 





50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 





California 


Pp ett 1] O h n ’S Breakfast Food. 


Kate Fiel 


says, “I can bear testimony to the excellence of 
Pettijohn’s California Breakfast Food. 


It is the most delicate and toothsome preparation of wheat,I have ever 


eaten. 
digestion will be improved. 


If brain-workers will use it instead of oatmeal I am sure their 


Who Pettijohn is I’ve not the remotest 


idea, or whether he’s more than a label, but his Breakfast Food is 


worthy of this end of the centu 


ry.” 


We are selling 50,000 packages per month, and yet there are thousands of families 


within 50 miles of Boston in which ‘‘Pettijohn’s Food’’ is unknown. 


grocer and carefully observe printed directio 


Order it of your 
ns. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 





BOSTON. 
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For the Companion. 


WHISPERING TONGUES. 
A Story of College Life. 
In Seven CuHaprers.—Cuaprer III. 
Before the Faculty. 


For an instant after Van Loan had uncovered 
Parmenter no one stirred. ‘The act had been so 
sudden and unexpected that it startled them all. 
Then a half-dozen men pounced upon Van Loan, 
bound his wrists and bandaged his eyes again. 

He was thoroughly helpless now, 
mischief had been done. Parmenter, at least, 
was in Van Loan’s power. The Freshman 
had seen his face, and could prove that he 
was engaged in an act for which he could be 
expelled from the college. 

The conspirators retired to deliberate. The 
question what was to be done was a serious 
one. Bessick, one of the rash ones, whispered, 
“Let's hang him up by the thumbs until he 
promises that he will never reveal anything 
of what has happened.”’ 

“That would never do,’’ said Robinson. 
“You can't do anything but threaten. 1 
think he can be scared into keeping still." 

«Or bought off,’’ said another of the hazers 
“I tell you, bribery is the only thing for a 
man with a character as mean as his *’ 

There were valid objections to all those 
methods, and to every other plan that could 
be conceived ; but that the conspirators could 
not go on with the hazing was plain. The life 
and fun had dropped suddenly and disas 
trously out of that, and the danger to one at 
least of them was too great to be trifled with 

Parmenter again approached Van Loan, his 
face still uncovered. The others followed to 
listen. Parmenter's face was pale, but wore 
not the smallest look of fright, and he spoke 
quietly but very firmly. 

“You have found out who I am,” he said, 
“and to a certain extent vou have me in 
your power; but there are some things that 
depend on the use you make of the know- 
ledge you have obtained here to-night If 
you can assure us that you will keep it 
sacredly to yourself, 1 think you can trust 
us, and each of us, to place no obstacle in 
your way through college, nor harm you in 
any way whatever. But I don't need to hint 
to you what may happen if you betray us.”’ 

Parmenter paused, and Van Loan replied : 

“I think I know what you mean. I pro- 
pose to keep the knowledge I have obtained 
here to-night sacredly to myself.” 

“Do you solemnly promise me, and each 
of us, that you will never reveal my identity, 
nor disclose to anybody at any time anything 
of what has happened here to-night ?” 

“I make you that solemn promise ”’ 


Van Loan’s voice certainly had in it the ring | you see. 


of sincerity. 


him than he had promised. The agreement was 


definite, and both parties thoroughly understood | 


the situation. 

Then they took Van Loan back to the college. 
lle was still bound, bandaged and blindfolded. 
They led him down the forest path, across the 
fields and through the college grove, and loosen- 
ing his bands, they left him in the middle of the 
campus. 

By the time he had freed himself and could 
look around not one of the hazers was in sight, 
and before he reached his bed, the men who had 
dragged him from it less than an hour before 
were locked safely in their rooms. 

The next day Parmenter and Van Loan met 
each other face to face on the walk between the 
colleges. There was a nod of recognition on the 
part of each, but no word was spoken. The same 
thing occurred the next day and the next. 

It leaked out after a time, as such things will, 
that some sort of hazing had been done, and that 
Van Loan was the victim of it; but who the 
hazers were no one except those who had _partici- 
pated in the affair appeared to know. 

_The origin of the rumor could not be traced to 
Van Loan; there was nothing to indicate that he 
Was not keeping his promise. 

As the days went by and the situation remained 
unchanged, Parmenter began to feel relieved. 
The dread of discovery and of consequent pun- 
ishment was rapidly disappearing from his mind ; 
but he was troubled about Lee. 


| 


| 
| 


Charley had sobered much since the night of 
the hazing. It is true he worked harder, but he 
went about his tasks with an anxious face, and 


| his laugh had lost much of the old-time, merry 
ring. 


but the | 


He told Parmenter one day that it was a 
constant trial to him to face his father, who had 
heard with the utmost chagrin and sorrow that 
the hazing had occurred, and who spoke bitterly 
of it, but who evidently did not suspect that his 
son had been one of the offenders. 

“TI feel guilty every time he looks at me,"’ said 
Charley, ‘‘yet I know he doesn't imagine that I 
was in it. Why, hed as soon think I'd hang a 
man as haze him. ‘That's what's hurting me, 


Parmenter applied himself with renewed energy 
to the work of the term, and especially to the 
task of perfecting himself in his Sophomore 
oration. 

He was passionately fond of oratory. Often, 
sitting or walking alone, he imagined himself on 
the prize stage in the midst of his triumph. 

Before him in these visions stretched the long 
aisles of the crowded church, the pews bright 
with the evening costumes of the ladies, the air 
heavy with the fragrance of many flowers. All 
eyes were upon him. Every ear was attentive to 
catch the sounding sentences that fell from his 
lips. 

The rustle and stir that passed through the 





Parmenter before the Faculty. 


I can’t get over it. Fred, I'd give up 


His captors could ask no more of | every college prize and honor I ever hope to get, 


and do it gladly, if I could blot out my part of 
that miserable night's business *’ 

Parmenter threw back his head impatiently. 
He felt, whether justly or not, that he was 
responsible for Lee’s participation in the hazing, 


and the young man's passionate words of regret | 


cut him deeply. 

**Well,”’ he said, finally, “1 don't know that 
there was any law obliging you to take part in it. 
You joined us voluntarily, didn't you ?”’ 

‘Yes, of course. But after I'd helped start the 
thing, and after what vou said about my backing 
out, you see 1 couldn’t very well—Fred, forgive 
me! I didn't know how that was going to sound. 
1 don’t mean to blame you, because you're not to 
blame, but —"" 

“Oh, go right on'’’ interrupted Parmenter, 
coolly, his face a little pale and his lips drawn; 
“go right on! I'm the only one who’s in danger, 
anyway, and I might as well shoulder the whole 
burden and have done with it. I’m perfectly 
willing that all blame of any kind connected with 
the affair shall be laid on me.” 

Lee protested earnestly that he had no feeling 
against Parmenter in the matter, and could not 
have any. A truce was patched up between them, 
but their relations afterward were not quite the 
same. 

Each felt a certain restraint while in the other's 
presence; a restraint that might have worn away 
in time, but which now had only the effect of 
pushing them farther and farther apart. 


audience at telling point in his oration 
swept up pleasantly to his senses; the involuntary 
burst of applause at some brilliant climax rolled 
hke a wave of delight into Ins soul, and when, 
finally, he bowed and retired, there were the 
marked and mbboned bouquets falling in sweet 
| showers on the stage to attest his popularity; 
there was the long roll of applause rising and 
dying and rising again, only to be drowned at 
last in the music of the orchestra. 

Oh, it was a splendid scene, a kmghtly test, a 
thrilling triumph! To anticipate it, to see it all 
in imagination as he did, left Parmenter in au 
exalted state for hours. 

But his days were far from being happy. The 
anxious face of Charley Lee haunted him wher- 
ever he went. The old love for his friend was 
still strong enough in his heart to awaken sincere 
pity. 

He tried a dozen times to bridge over the 
awkward restraint that separated them, and 
although Charley was always anxious to assist 
him, somehow the effort never succeeded. Though 
neither young man knew it, success lay only in a 
radical change of the conditions that surrounded 
them. Since they had heen partners in trans- 
gression, they must needs be partners in expiation 
before they could hope to count upon a complete 
renewal of their old relations 

Lee's apparent mental uneasiness became the 
source of deep annoyance to Parmenter at last. 
Still feeling himself to be the cause of it, still 
unable to banish it, it irritated him to such an 
extent that he avoided his old friend's society lest 


some 


he should, by open reproof or sharp rebuke, cut 
the last tie of friendship. 

So day after day the two drifted apart, and by 
and by a new factor entered into the problem of 

| their estrangement. 

It was whispered about that Professor Lee had 
opposed Parmenter’s selection for the prize stage. 
No one could tell how the information got abroad, 
nor could any one at first state the ground of the 
professor's opposition. Later, however, it was 
said to be because Parmenter had his arm in a 
sling and could make no gestures. 

But some one who pretended to know said that 
Professor Lee did not so much object to the fact 
of Parmenter s disability as to the cause of it. 

The professor was reported to have de- 
clared before the committee that Parmenter 
was the leader in the moonlight rush; that it 
was a vulgar exhibition of brute force and 
savagery, and would lower the moral tone 
of the college for a year; that hazing and 
rushing were the twin relics of college bar- 
barism, and that since the first had been so 
effectually abolished, it was high time for 
the committee to show their disapproval of 
the other. He knew of no better opportunity 
to do so than the present. 

Parmenter could not Jearn 
reports had originated. It suggested 
that one of the tutors had revealed the secrets 


where these 


was 


of the committee-room to an upper classman, 
and that the matter had come out in that 
way. ‘The story had every appearance of 
verity, and caused Parmenter no little anxiety 
and unpleasant thought. 

Yet he said nothing to Charley Lee about 
it, nor did Charley mention the subject to 


him. Indeed, they saw very little of each 
other these days. 

Bessick came in one evening for a chat 
with Parmenter. Bessick was one of the 


disappointed candidates for the prize stage. 
The conversation turned on Professor Lee's 
position and opposition. 

“I have no doubt,’ said Bessick, ‘‘that he 
said just what has been reported.” 

‘But why should he select me as a target?" 
asked Parmenter. ‘‘Every man of the six 
was in that rush, Charley Lee included.” 

‘Well, I heard the matter discussed yester- 
day—now I'm not saying this to prejudice 
the professor, you know, nor Charley, nor 
anybody, and besides it may not be true. | 
hope it isn’t. But I heard it talked that the 
thing was fixed to get you out of the way.” 

‘“*What do you mean ?”’ 

“Well, you know Lee is the only man in 
the class who is able to compete with you, 
don't you? The prize lies between you and 
him—there’s no doubt about that, is there ?" 

“1 don’t know. Suppose there isn't; what 
then 7” 

“Well, with vou out of the way Charley ‘d 
be sure to get it, wouldn't he? And Sammy 

| Lee would crawl across the campus on his hands 

and knees to have his take that honor, 
wouldn't he? You know that, don’t you? And 
Charley—well, if you can't see through a door 
when it’s open, I'm sorry for you.’ 

Parmenter protested earnestly that he didn't 
think Sammy Lee would enter into such a plot, 
and he was sure Charley wouldn t; and Bessick, 
declaring that he had no personal feeling in the 
matter, and that he was simply repeating what 
he had heard, took his leave. 

But the seed he had dropped fell into soil ready 
to receive it. The more Parmenter thought about 
it and pondered over it, the more he began to 
believe that Bessick’s theory had some foundation. 

One circumstance after another, 
during the few that followed 
visit, tended to increase his distrust of Professor 
Whispering 


boy 


developing 
days Bessick's 
Lee and his suspicion of Charley. 
tongues were at work, adding one bit of gossip 
after another to his stock of alleged information. 

Finally it was rumored in his hearing that 
Professor Lee was at work unearthing Parmenter's 
part in the hazing of Van Loan, and that he 
would soon be called before the faculty on that 
account. 

Within ten minutes after this reached 
Parmenter's ears Mr. Delavan, one of the -tutors, 
knocked at his door. 

“Mr. Parmenter,” 
president desires to see you at his study.’ 

“At once ?”’ asked Parmenter. 

“At once.”” 

“Very well, I'll come right over.” 


rumor 


he said courteously, ‘the 


os or 
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Tutor Delavan bowed and disappeared, and 
Parmenter, feeling a sudden weakness in his 
knees, resumed his chair for a minute before 
answering the summons. 


At last, he thought, the blow was about to fall. | 


Sammy Lee had procured his evidence! Either 


Van Loan had turned traitor, or Charley had— | 


confessed, or some one of the remaining twelve 
had broken his pledge. 


| 
In whatever way it had come about, he felt sure 


that it was the result of a systematic attempt on 
Professor Lee’s part to deprive him of his stand- 
ing and disgrace him; and his bitterness increased 
accordingly. 

Parmenter’s breast was still heaving with anger 
and apprehension as he entered the president’s 
study and faced the members of the faculty who 
were gathered there. 

President Mather, large, portly, dignified, sat at 
the head of the table. 

‘I will tell you at once why we have sent for 
you, Mr. Parmenter,”’ he said. ‘‘We are informed 
that you participated in a hazing affair on the 
night of the twelfth of April. We do not, of 
course, intend to condemn you unheard. What 
have you to say ?”’ 

Parmenter waited a moment before replying. 

‘*Who is my accuser ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘A member of the faculty has preferred the 
charge,”’ was the reply. 

‘‘May I ask which member of the faculty ?” 

Professor Lee arose from his chair. 

‘I made the charge, Mr. Parmenter,”’ he said, 
‘upon information derived from a student at this 


college.’” 
‘‘May I ask what student?’ again inquired 
Parmenter. 


‘I am not at liberty to give you his name,"’ was 
the reply. 

The accused man turned again to the president. 

“TI demand the right to meet my accuser face to 
face,”’ he said stoutly, determined to find out, if 
possible, who had betrayed him. 

“That we cannot grant you,"’ replied the presi- 


| no sign of mourning about the two, but their sad 


dent, calmly, ‘‘until we know whether or not you | 


deny the charge.”’ 

Again Parmenter hesitated. He had no thought 
of denying the charge; but he thought he was 
justified in endeavoring to learn how much the 
faculty knew about the matter, and from what 
source the information had been derived. After 
a moment he said: 

‘‘Hazing is a very indefinite term. Of what 
specifications does the charge against me consist ?”’ 

Some of the members of the faculty moved 
uneasily in their chairs, impatient at what they 
considered pure evasion. But Professor Lee rose 
again and said: 

“T will answer the question. The charge is 
that you, with certain other persons whose names 


| meeting-house since the last Lord’s Day. 


are at present unknown to us, entered the room | 


of Freshman Benjamin E. Van Loan on the 
night of the twelfth of April last, masked and 


disguised ; that you took Van Loan forcibly from | 


his bed, bound, blindfolded and gagged him, and 


compelled him to accompany you to a lonely 
pe pany } ’ 


place in the woods, half a mile from the college, 
where, with cruel persistence and fiendish inge- 
nuity, you maltreated his person and insulted his 
manhood.” 

Professor Lee’s voice had grown stronger as he 
talked, his manner had become deeply earnest, 
and his face showed marks of great excitement. 
He paused for a moment, as if to grasp some final 
thought. Then he went on: 

‘‘And I wish to say in your presence, sir, and 
in the presence of the president and members .of 
the faculty, that in my judgment, no breach of 
discipline that has occurred here in years will so 
hurt us, and hinder us, and sap our moral strength 
as this revival of one of the most cruel, brutal 
and unmantly customs I have ever known. I do 
not hesitate to say, sir, that if you are guilty of 
the crime charged against you, there is no punish- 
ment that we, as a faculty, have the power to. 
impose on you that will be too severe.”’ 


No one had ever before seen Professor Lee | hymns. 
aroused to such an extent. As he resumed his the tithing-man, with his long pole ready to tickle 
seat his face was glowing, his eyes were flashing, | the ears of the elderly when they fell asleep, and 
his under lip was trembling with excitement and | poke the ribs of the young folks when they were 


indignation. 
As for Parmenter, every word that came from 


| a pulpit high up in the air. 


| 


| 


the professor's lips fell upon him like a blow. | 


Never in his life before had any one dared to use 
such language to him. It kindled in his breast a 
perfect fire of rage and resentment. 
Hot words came boiling to his lips. 
wildly in mind to fling in the face of this gray- 


He had it 


haired accuser the fact that his own son was no | 


less guilty than he who stood there under accusa- 


tion; and fully as deserving as he of those bitter, | 


cruel and seemingly vindictive words. 


“T regret,”’ he began, slowly, “that you have 
| 


denounced me with such force and bitterness, since | 


your condemnation falls equally as heavily —” 

Parmenter stopped suddenly. 
hood shot up from his breast at the supreme 
moment, and closed his lips. Whatever the 


A spark of man- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


provocation might be he would not stoop to such 


meanness as that. 

For one moment he stood, with white face and 
clenched hands, stemming, with powerful effort, 
the tide of speech that had threatened to break 
disastrously from his lips. 
to the president. 

“I do not deny the charge,”* he said. 

‘‘Have you anything to say in extenuation ?” 

‘‘Nothing.”’ 

‘*We shall not keep you longer before us. 


| the recent death of David Parker may be sancti-| even more than Mistress Remick’s letter. 


Then he turned slowly | 


We! 


| the congregation, and alternately lining off the 
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tenderly about her trembling child. He could not 
offer such a prayer, and he left it for the hymn 
to prepare his hearers for the sermon. 

It was the Seventieth Hymn—a hymn of ‘death 
and darkness and despair.” 
lined it off. Daniel Kingsbury led away, and 
the congregation sang it at Sarah Parker with 
might and main. 

The meeting-house was only a blur before 
Esther’s blue eyes as she felt her mother’s arm 
tighten about her waist, and clasped an icy eold 
hand in hers. But the lining and the singing 
went mercilessly on. They were singing the last 
terrible verse when the room grew dark about 
the mother, and her arm fell from Esther's waist. 
A piercing cry came from the corner by the door. 
Esther strove to support her mother’s unconscious 
form, but her frail arms were not strong enough, 
and Sarah fell heavily to the floor. 

‘The time went on in some sort until midwinter 
came. Sarah Parker, pale and thin, lay one 
night on a high frame bed at the end of the single 
room in the log cabin. She had not left this bed 
since that terrible June Sunday, six months ago. 
Esther sat at a plain wood table near by, upon 
which was a pewter candlestick and tallow dip, 


thank you for your prompt attendance. Good 
morning, Mr. Parmenter.”’ 
With much dignity President Mather bowed the 
young man out. Homer GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 


oo 


THE CRUSHED ROSE. 
Christlike, the injured flower returned 
No thorn-prick for the blow; 
But gave instead a sweet perfume 


To him who laid it low. 
— Selected. 


OO 


For the Companion. 


ESTHER. - 


[ am an older woman than many of you have | 
ever met, and I have but to look through my | 
grandmother's eves to see a little atom of a 
meeting-house standing in the bright June sun- | 
shine one Sunday morning almost a hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

Before it stretches the training-field, now the 
common, of Franklin, Massachusetts. Beside it | 
rises one grand old pine. Behind it is God’s- 
acre; then a forest climbing a low hill. About| an open Bible, a work-box, an inkhorn with its 
it lies the scattered and isolated town of Wren- | uncut quills, and a piece of paper. She had been 
tham. | writing at her mother’s dictation. 

Under the pine-tree the people are gathering. In the stone fireplace the black crane held an 
They come pillioned and ‘fore-and-aft’’ on iron kettle over a fire of white birch. 
horseback, or riding as they may in two-wheeled mantel hung the old queen’s-arm musket, with 
ox-carts, or walking. The story that I shall tell long barrel and great flint-lock. In the corner 
of the people who came there that day is true. stood the wool and flax wheels, their cards and 

Sarah Parker and her daughter Esther crossed | hatchel hanging against the wall. On the mantel 
the training-field, walking slowly, hand in hand, | was a rude array of pewter plates and porringers, 
alone. The mother’s sweet, submissive face bore pewter and wooden spoons, and iron knives and 
the sure imprint of consumption. Between her | forks. 
and her daughter, who walked timidly and mod- Esther had been writing an appeal from her 
estly by her side, it was plain that an almost mother to the selectmen of Wrentham to let her 
abnormal love existed. and her daughter remain in the house at least 

According to the fashion of the time, there was until spring; for a warrant had already been 
issued commanding this bedridden, consumptive 





faces reminded their neighbors that Esther’s 
father, David Parker, had been buried behind the | winter, ‘lest she become a burden to the town.” 
Through all these months Esther alone had 
cared for her mother, had harvested the corn and 
beans, had chopped the wood, driven the spin- 
ning-wheel and plied the needle. She had 
managed to lay in enough provisions to last until 


He left for his frail wife only a little mortgaged 
farm on Poverty Lane, with a dismal old log 
cabin upon it, and that one child, sixteen years 
old, with lovely blue eyes and a mass of golden 
hair—a lily of the valley among mountain shrubs; 
the prettiest and poorest girl in all New England 
a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Less than two years before this day the family 
had come from Newton. It was evident to the 
thrifty people of Wrentham that, as the result of 
their present circumstances, the two women must 
soon become ‘a burden to the town,’’ and they 
had therefore determined to send them back to 
Newton, as the law allowed. 

A sudden hush fell over the little company 
approaching the meeting-house. It indicated the 
approach of the minister, the Rev. Caleb Burn- 
ham. ‘The men all lifted their steeple-crowned 
hats, and the women bent their knees till their 
quilted skirts just touched the ground. Then 
they followed him through the narrow door, and 
took their places on the wooden benches as he 
climbed the creaking stairs to the little box of 


which she had earned. But the mortgage on the 
farm was about to fall due, and there was noe 
money to pay it. 

Sarah had great skill in needlework, and 
Esther had made a visit to Newton, leaving her 
mother in charge of an Indian girl, Woonishta, 


wealthy Widow Remick, to obtain in Boston 
some embroidery and needlework to do. 

The errand had been successful. Esther had 
brought home some gloves to be embroidered, 


work might bring, they could stave off the fate 
which seemed to await them. 
The work was-done; it must be sent back. 


Boston and obtain more work. 

‘“‘Dear mother,”’ she said, “early in the morning 
I am going to get Woonishta to take care of you 
for two days, while I take these gloves back to 
Mistress Remick, and perhaps get more. I have 
enough money for my fare on the coach.” 

Her feeble mother made no opposition. 

The next twilight found the girl, shivering and 
frightened, in the great town of Boston, where 
she had never been before. Mistress Remick had 
sent her, with a letter of recommendation, to one 
of the richest and most benevolent merchants in 
Boston. 

The address, torn from a newspaper and still 
preserved by Esther’s descendants, reads thus: 

“No. 2 Newbury street, Opposite Liberty 
Stump, Near the sign of the White Horse, South 
End, Boston. R. Chamberlain. European and 
India goods on reasonable terms.** 

Mistress Remick told the story in her letter 
much better than Esther could have told it for 


The minister had a distasteful duty to perform. 
David Parker had died unregenerate, and in his 
sermon the pastor must make that death a warn- 
ing to those who liv Parson Burnham was 
not a hard-hearted man; he would willingly have 
shielded the unoffending widow and orphan if he 
could have done so; but the duty must be done. 
They must listen while he portrayed the terrible 
eternity of the unregenerate. 

The Wrentham people knew that this was to 
come, of course, and forgetful of spiritual results, 
they entertained the thrifty hope that the disgrace 
would make life so uncomfortable for the poor 
widow that she would go away forthwith. 

The deacons sat at the foot of the pulpit, facing 


. 


At the opposite end of the house stood 


too wide awake. Esther and her mother sat 
alone in the corner by the door. herself. Master Chamberlain read it carefully, 

After the preliminary services, the notices were | and then wiped his glasses before examining the 
always read. A family must rise if anything | gloves. Last of all he looked at the trembling, 
pertaining to it was being presented to the church. | blue-eyed girl. 

One parishioner offered thanks for his safe | **Yes,”’ he said, slowly. “It is remarkable 
return from Boston; another for the recovery of | work. I can easily dispose of all you can produce. 
lost pigs. One had beans to exchange for corn; | I will furnish you some articles to begin upon.” 

| 





another was ill, and asked for prayers, which| He took from his shelves an assortment of 
Parson Burnham devoutly offered, while the | costly fabrics, capable of adornment with the 
sick man’s family stood. | needle, according to the fashion of the time. 
With the last notice in his hand, the parson “Here are some drawings of the most popular 
beckoned Sarah and Esther to rise. A shuffling | designs, and here are the appropriate silks,”’ he 
and scraping followed, as every one turned about | said. ‘You have but to combine them, and I will 
to stare atthem. Then the meeting-house became | pay you one-half of whatever I receive more than 
as silent as the graves behind it, and Parson | their present value. Mistress Remick’s letter 
Burnham read : | assures me that you can be trusted fully.” 
“Sarah Parker and Esther, her daughter, | The trembling hand which took the package, 
desire the prayers of this church and people, that | and the tear-bright eves that thanked him, told 
He 





fied to their eternal and everlasting good.” | added : 

A prayer should have followed this notice, then| “Young mistress, if thou art sorely in need of 
a hymn, then the sermon; but Parson Burnham | ready means, thou hast great wealth in that 
announced the hymn. He had not intended to} beautiful hair.” 
omit the prayer, which would have dwelt upon | ‘*How inuch, good sir?’ she asked, so eagerly 
the unregenerate death of Parker; but as his | and anxiously that his kind heart seta benevolent 
eyes rose from the notice to seek the cobwebbed rather than practical value, when he replied : 


rafters, they rested for one instant upon the pale-| ‘If the length be thirty inches it is worth as 


faced woman by the door, with one arm wound | many pounds.” 


Deacon Polpham | 


Above the | 


woman to remove to Newton in the very dead of | 


spring. She had even a few shillings of money | 


and besought an old acquaintance there, the | 


and the two had hopes that, with the money this | 


Esther herself had acquired much skill in needle- | 
work. Thoroughly frightened by the selectmen’s | 
warning, and feeling that something desperate | 
must be done, she had resolved to go at once to! 


| *’Tis nigher twice that length!’’ she cried, and 
pushing off her hood she loosened her hair. A 
cloud of golden-brown fell over her shoulders and 
| touched the floor behind her. 

It was a burning brand of shame for a maiden 
of her day to wear short hair; but Esther thought 
only of the sum of money that would pay the 
mortgage, leaving her mother at least the sorry 
| comfort of the log cabin on Poverty Lane. 

Thoroughly startled at the mass and beauty of 
the hair, the merchant exclaimed, ‘‘Young mis- 
tress, it is magnificent! I will give you five and 
seventy pounds for it! Yet you must recollect 
that the good book tells us that the glory of a 
woman is her hair.”’ 

“But,’’ said Esther, ‘the good book tells us, 
too, to honor our father and our mother. Itis for 
my mother that I give my hair. Good sir, pray 
| cut it off.” 

While he was carefully cutting, the merchant's 
conscience vexed him. Had he not set a great 
temptation too suddenly before one so young, so 
self-sacrificing and so much in need? Would he 
not be responsible for the bitter mortification 
which she must suffer, till the hair was grown 
again ? 

When he noticed how quickly Esther drew on 
her hood, and her flush of shame that even he 
should see the head she had been so proud to show 
him a moment before, the good man would will- 
ingly have placed himself in the pillory, as a just 
| punishment. 
| He took a better way of atonement, however. 

Pretending still greater surprise, he observed : 
| “It is finer and longer than [thought. I should 
be wronging you not to give you an even hundred 
pounds for it. Here is the money. Guard it 
carefully.” 

Too much bewildered for thanks, Esther caught 
his hand and kissed it. 

“Oh, good sir, you have saved my mother!” 

“There, there, child! I think that thou hast 
saved thy mother, and likewise taught me a good 
lesson. Take thy package and send me the 
| finished work as thou wilt. Thou shalt be paid 

for it. May God bless thee.” 

‘Triumph and chagrin filled Esther’s heart, that 
night in early February, as she walked the long 
distance from the place where the stage-coach left 

_ her to the log cabin on Poverty Lane. She was 
thankful it was dark—that no one could see her 
| short hair. 

At the door Woonishta met her, and with bitter 
| sobs recounted how Constable Joseph Whiting 
had come to the cabin that morning, and taken 
her mother away. He would not allow the Indian 
to follow her, for he said his orders were to hand 
over the warrant and the woman, alone, to Con- 
| stable Thomas Jones, of Medway, who would 
take her to the next town, when and how it 
pleased him. 

Esther was perfectly calm, but her face was as 
white as the snow about her. 

“Dost thou know the path to Medway ?”’ she 
| asked, while she still stood upon the threshold. 
The Indian nodded. 

“‘Canst thou tell me so that I shall not miss it 
in the night ?”’ 

“If Esther goes that way, to-night, Woonishta 
goes,”’ the Indian replied. 

Then without another word she drew Esther to 
the table, where she had prepared some food for 
her, and sitting upon the floor she began to draw 
on her Indian leggings. 

A little later the tallow dip was extinguished, 
and hand in hand the two girls, paleface and 
redskin, crossed the threshold, closing the heavy 
oak door behind them. 

Hand in hand, without one whispered word, 
the two shadowy forms hurried onward through 
the night, over the road to Medway. ‘The icy air 
wrought its halo of hoar-frost about their young 
faces. The bright stars looked down upon them 
from the clear, blue-black above. They struggled 
| on and on, keeping warm with the speed of their 
| 
| 


walking. 

I will not follow them over that long road. ‘hie 
story that I am telling is true, and while I have 
often heard my grandmother recount their suffer- 
ings, there is left no sure record of Esther, their 
| journey or the mother’s, except that which is 
contained in the official return of the warrant, 
| still preserved. It is signed by Justice Ebenezer 
| Fisher, of Dedham, and indorsed by the con- 

stables of Wrentham, Medway, Medfield and 
| Dedham, each of whom certified in turn that he 

had done his official duty. 
| ’ This old document concludes with a record by 

Thomas Miller, a selectman of Newton, that 
' “upon ye 9th day of February he did receive 
said Sarah Parker, from the hands of Hezekiah 
Allen, Jr., constable of Dedham, and paid the 
same the sum of 8 shillings 6, for accrued 
expenses.”’ 

Two weeks later Woonishta returned alone to 
Wrentham, bearing papers which certified that 
the mortgage had been paid, and that she, the 
Indian girl, and her parents were granted free use 
of the little farm and all that pertained to it. 

The thrifty people of Wrentham wondered 
greatly at this apparent sudden prosperity on the 
part of the people whom they had so cruelly cast 
out. A report was brought to them by one who 
had friends in Newton that, upon a fair day soon 
after the arrival of Sarah Parker and her daughter 
there, when the mother’s health would permit her 
to travel, a comfortable ‘carriage on sled runners” 
came for them and took them to Boston. 
| About ten years afterward a very astonishing 
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thing happened in Wrentham. One bright June 
day a handsome coach drove into Poverty Lane. 
It was drawn by a pair of heavy English horses, 
and had upon its doors a glittering coat-of-arms. 
It was driven by a coachman in livery. 

When the stout horses had picked their way 
daintily along the ruts of the lane as far as the 
house where the Parkers had lived, the carriage 
stopped, and a gentleman assisted a beautiful 
lady to alight. He caught in his arms a pretty 
iittle girl not more than four years old, who had 
clear blue eyes and a mass of golden-brown hair. 

“Here is the place, little Sarah,’’ said the 
mother. There were tears in her blue eyes. 

“Ig this the log house where grandfather died, 
and where the real Indians live ?’’ asked the little 
girl. 

“Yes, my child,” answered the mother. Then 
as the door opened and a young Indian woman 
came out, the mother cried ‘‘Woonishta!”’ and 
clasped the Indian woman in her arms. 

They all entered, the two women, redskin and 
paleface, hand in hand, through the heavy oaken 
door, into the moss-grown old cabin. 

It was Esther, her husband and her child. She 
had gone forth in weeping, but the sacrifice of her 
love had been rewarded a hundredfold. 

I do not wonder that she was fond of telling to 
the little grandchild, sitting at her knee, the story 
of her early sufferings; nor will you wonder that 
I loved to hear it, nor that it all seems to me as if 
it were but yesterday, though it was told me more 
than ninety years ago. 

SaLLy THORNDIKE. 


r~ 
> 





INDIRECT KINDNESS. 


“Am I my brother’s keeper!” 
Not my outward seeming, 
Nor yet my idle dreaming; 
But true and faithful serving, 
From duty never swerving, 
New hope imparts 
To wavering hearts. 


Selected. — Margaret Blair. 





For the Companion. 


THE CATS OF CEDAR SWAMP. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


The Chance Shot. 


When Jack laid his plans before me on Friday 
evening, I thought I had been imprudent in prom- 
ising to go with him on the hunt. He remarked 
casually that the dead wildcat had been a female, 
and he reasoned that the mate might still be in the 
swamp. 

That was the game in search of which we were 
going. 

I should have been glad if my father had refused 
to let me go. I even thought of getting him to 
retract his consent. No doubt he would do so if 
he knew there was unusual danger in the expedi- 
tion. : 

On the other hand, if I “backed out” now I 
should be deprived of a chance to redeem the 
reputation which, without fault of mine, I had lost, 
and Jack would perhaps doubt my courage. 

I turned the matter over in my mind after I got 
home, but could not decide what course to pursue 
until, as I lay in bed, it occurred to me that Jack 


wildcat. This appeared more and more likely as 
I reflected that the dead one was the only one 
which had been heard of in that neighborhood for | 
years and years. Finally I became convinced that 
we should come across no such horrid creature, 
and with that I felt brave enough to fight one | 
myself. 

“I'll go, anyhow!” I resolved. So I turned over 
and went to sleep. 

Saturday morning was cold and raw; the south 
wind drove a few flakes of snow before it. The 
chilly air and leaden sky were depressing. I 
began to reflect that Jack knew a great deal about 
wild animals. If he expected to find a wildcat | 
in the swamp, was it not too cold a day for a boy | 
to go there? I had little pleasure in anticipation | 
that morning. 

At breakfast my mother noticed that I was pale 
and nervous, and suggested that I had better give | 
up going out. I think I was about to agree with 
her dutifully, for the image of that spitting, tear- | 
ing, jumping demon was vividly before me. 
What if I should meet her mate with Jack far 
away? If the gun should miss? The beast might 
tear me as he did the dog! } 

I do not know whether I should have gone to 
where glory awaited me had I not caught a queer 
look in my father’s eyes. 

“Pooh, mother! The tramp in the fresh air will 
do the boy good,” said he. “Don’t keep him a 
— Be sure none of those cats get hold of you, 

“die.” 

“You don’t think there are any more of those 
about, do you?” asked mother in alarm. 

“No, I don’t. Itisn’t possible. I’ll give you ten | 
dollars each for all you bring home, Eddie.” 

It was too late now to retreat, and father’s | 
answer restored my confidence for the time. I | 
even said jocosely, “I shall hold you to your word, | 
father.” 

Jack was waiting for me with two hounds that | 
he thought might stir up the animal, though he did | 
not expect them to follow its trail. He had two | 
guns, which he had carefully cleaned. One, a| 
Smooth-bore, was for me, and he put me through a | 
drill with it. | 

It was too heavy for me to fire at arm’s length, | 
80 he showed me how to drop and support the gun > 
with my elbow on my knee in case I fired at any- | 
thing on the ground. He advised me to find a rest | 
against a tree-trunk or some other object if 1 fired | 
hagas He evidently considered my aim uncer- | 
ain. 

_“When the wildcat comes jumping ut you, fire 
right at its eyes,” said Jack. | 


might be mistaken in his hope to find another | 


| 
| 


I seemed to see those fearful eyes so plainly | The snow had been shed by their branches, sothat | “Well, judge, we call them Canada lynx. 





my attention to his loading of my gun. 

He put in a large charge of powder, showing 
me how bright and clean the grains were. On the 
powder he rammed lightly three round cut-leather 


wads, then six buck-shot, which he secured with a | 


good wad of tow. He examined the cone to see if 


the powder was up, and last put on a waterproof | 


cap. 
All this made a very heavy charge, and he 
warned me to keep the butt firmly against my 
shoulder in firing lest I should be hurt by the 
recoil. He warned me that if I allowed snow to 


get into the muzzle of the gun it might burst when | 


fired. I was also to carry it with the breech under 
the lapel of my coat, lest the falling snow should 
dampen the lock. 


As an after-thought, he took out of his tool-chest | 


a long-bladed clasp-knife that fastened open. 

“There! That’s for you for close quarters.” 
Then rolling up his shirt-sleeves and showing his 
muscular, sinewy arms, he added, confidently, 
“TI guess J can tackle bare-handed anything that’s 
in that swamp.” 

The precision and vigor with which Jack con- 
ducted these warlike preparations made my heart 
sink. I saw that in his opinion we were entering 
on a dangerous campaign; but now I could not get 
out of it without the boys suspecting me of feel- 
ings that I did not like to confess to. 


As we went along, some of the boys were hang- | 


ing around the store. 
remarks to me. 

“What do you want three dogs for, Jack?” one 
of them jeered. 

“Won’t he shut his eyes when he shoots that 
gun?” said another. 

“Aint you ’fraid the rabbits ‘ll bite?” said a 
third. 

“Take care! 


They addressed rude 


He’s goin’ to shoot!” said a fourth, 


that I thought of starting for home, when he called | 


each tree stood in a hollow, with the ends of its 
lower boughs held down, forming just the place 
for wild animals to hide in. Out of any one of 
these I now began to think a cat might spring. 

My heart beat painfully. I attempted to reason 
with myself: *‘The cat will not attack me,if I do 
not provoke him, and I won’t—I’m sure I won't,” 
thought I. But this did not stop that terrible 
| thumping within. 

A huge white owl sailed into a tree near by. I 
wished to fire at him, but that would have made 
Jack angry, as it might have scared the cat. 

The cat! Wasthathe? I dropped tomy knees— 
of course to fire; but it was only a rabbit. He ran 
a few rods and disappeared. 

All at once I caught sight of a dark animal glid- 
ing toward me. It crouched, crept a little, flattened 
itself on the snow, screened itself behind a tree, 
| crawled slowly out from cover, made for another, 
| always advancing silently as a snake. 


was. 

I forgot all about kneeling to fire, and stood still, 
bolt upright. I did not even think of hiding. 

I heard a faint “too-whoo,” and turning my head 
saw Jack. That encouraged me alittle. Jack had 
spied the wildcat, and was coming with his rifle 
cocked. 

Jack beckoned to me to drop on my knee. I did 
so, easily enough, and at the same time raised 
the hammer and levelled my piece. But I shook 
all over; a mist came over my eyes. Every second 
| was an hour. 
| As1 knelt, the cat sprang and caught something. 
| He stood with it a moment in his mouth, looking 
| fiercely from side to side. 

“Now!” Lheard Jack whisper. 

There was a belching smoke, a loud noise; some- 
| thing sprang high into the air. 
| violently over into the snow. 








“Now!” 1 


as I shifted the gun. 
hiding behind one another. 

Neither Jack nor I replied. Jack only grinned 
slightly. When we were past, he said: 

“You are in a scrape with those boys. You must 
redeem yourself to-day, or you will have to fight it 
out with them. If we find that cat, I am going to 
give you the first fire. If you should kill it you 


will be all right with the boys—you’ll be nothing | 


less than a hero.” 

“I understand,” I responded gloomily. 

“Now there isn’t any particular danger,” he went 
on. “One of us might get scratched a bit. We 
won’t separate very far. If I see him, I'll call 
you so”—making a sound like a screech-owl. “If 
I hear you shoot, I’ll be on hand quick. That little 
dog the other one killed was a fool. 
seen a cat before he’d have known better than to 
runinso. The cat would never have jumped on 
Joss at all, but she was held by that fox-trap that 
she happened into, and Joss fell right onto her. 
Them critters will never fight unless they’re 
cornered.” 

I was feeling pretty cheerful and resolving 
not to corner any wildcat when Jack remarked 
emphatically : 

“But if they do come at a fellow, then they’re 
looking for gore.” 

He seemed to me an inconsistent person. 

“Wildcats are keener in sight than smell,” Jack 
continued. “But we will take all precautions. Go 
slowly and quietly.” We entered the swamp at 
the north to keep the wind in our faces. Jack was 
soon out of sight among the cedars. 

A partridge whirred away from a thicket in a 
startling manner. 
forth alarming sounds.- I saw in dark holes away 
in among the cedars glints of water that appeared 
shockingly like the eyes of ferocious creatures; 
but I went on. I wished to be near enough to 
Jack to help him if he got into trouble. 


Past the cedars were the tamarack trees. They 


grew sparsely, and in the open I spied Jack and | 


drew near him. 

“Seen anything?” he inquired. 

“Only some birds,” I replied, huskily. 

“Any tracks?” 

“No.” 

“What's the matter? Are you cold?” 

“It is chilly,” I tried to say in a more cheerful 
tone. 

Just then a long, despairing wail rose in the air. 
I shivered. 

“Confound those dogs!” said Jack. “They’ve 
struck a fox-track; they’re no good to us this 
day.” The agonized sound came again to our 
ears, and I recognized the cry of the hounds. 

Again we separated, and made for the spruces. 


Then they made pretence of 


If he’d ever | 


The wind-shaken trees gave | 


heard Jack whisper. 


I jumped up, my mouth full of blood. 
felt as if it had been torn off. Jack was laughing 
loud. 

“You’ve got him!” he called. 

I ran forward and saw a sight which in an instant 
| consoled me for all my discomfort, brought warmth 
| to my half-frozen body, and to my heart a sense 
that I had been courageous. 

There lay the cat, kicking spasmodically. The 
top of his head was torn off; the buck-shot must 
have gone almost as one ball. A few feet from 
him lay the rabbit he had just killed. 

I shouted and executed a war-dance around my 
quarry. 

“Let’s load up and get some more!” I cried to 
Jack. 

“That’s all there is,” said Jack. 
you’re a hunter, Eddie.” 

“What’s a wildcat?” said I, modestly. 

We carried the cat and his victim to the store. 
Jack told the story, always with an increasing bias 
in my favor; if he had noticed my trepidation, he 
forbore to mention it. Perhaps he agreed with 
the Duke of Wellington, who said the bravest men 
are they who are afraid and yet do their duty. 

My father gave me the ten dollars. 


“Whew, but 


five dollars. 
bounty of forty dollars for each cat. The officers 
at first refused to pay this; but, as they could not 
show that the enactment had ever been repealed, 
they reluctantly handed it over. 

Among the boys the tide of opinion turned in 
my favor. 
of local fame. 

I accepted my honors with very good grace. But 
at the same time I could not conjecture how it was 
that my gun came to go off when I was tremblingly 
aiming at the wildcat. 

I could not remember so much as pulling the 
trigger. My hands shook so that aim was im- 
possible, and the same nervousness must have 
| discharged the gun without my volition. But I 
do not tell the boys about these circumstances. 
That evening I asked permission to go to the 

store. My mother, desiring to gratify my boyish 
| vanity, gave me an errand there. 
hangers-on was unusually large, and the cloud of 
| tobacco smoke all but impenetrable. When I 
entered, no one seemed to notice me. The school- 
master was delivering a sort of lecture over the 
| body of the cat. 

“Yes, gentlemen, down in Maine where I was 
| raised we know these fellows like a book. They 
| prowl around and come on you when you don’t 
expect.” 

| “What name hey they in thet country?” asked 
| “Jedge” Hawkins. 

In 


I was perfectly sure that it was a wildcat, and it | 


I was knocked | 


My arm | 


Jack claimed | 
and received for each of us a state bounty, twenty- | 
He also unearthed a forgotten county | 


I was suddenly elevated to the pinnacle | 


The crowd of | 


books of Felis 
Rusa.” 

“Thet’s the animile thet the ancients believed 
could see through a stun wall. But thet last name 
means ‘red cat,’” quavered the old man, in pride 
of superior knowledge. 

“Just so, judge,” 
and not to be behind, he 
down as Loup Cervier.” 

“Thet’s it! Luey Vee!” spoke up Aunt Connie's 


natural history they are named 


the 
went on, “It is also set 


assented schoolmaster ; 


husband. 

“No,” said the teacher. “L-o-u-p C-e-r-v-i-e-r,” 
waiting a minute. But neither the “jedge” nor 
any one else volunteered a translation, and he 
}resumed: “Deer Wolf is the meaning of that 
name. French trappers call them Chat Cervier- 
Deer Cat.” 
| “y s’pose they hunt deer?” questioned Ben 
Brooks. 
| “They have that reputation,” responded the 
master. 
| This solid information quenched for a few 
moments the sparkle of village wit. Silence 
ensued. “Jedge’” Hawkins had been outdone. He 


rose, and leaning somewhat on his cane, but with 
his head high, went stifly out without a word. 
There were winks and nods at this patent acknow 
ledgment of defeat. 

Julius Walker took one of the animal’s feet, and 
spread out the long, sharp claws, making a dab 
with them at Si Nelse, who jumped back as though 
| the cat had come to life. 

“Quit, naow,” he whined. “Ye thought I didn’t 
see nuthin’ t’ other night; but ye were careful not 
to go daown thet way, none o’ ye, I noticed.” 

Julius turned to the master. 

“Is they partic’lar theirselves as to which o’ 
them ’ere names ye call ’em by? Has they any 
ch’ice?” he asked. 

“As a rule, we don’t care 
teacher replied. “My brother John ‘called’ one 
onee with a bear-trap. He thought he could kill 
him with a club; but the brute took advantage of 
the play of the chain, and John’s got the scar on 
his face to this day, where the cat ‘called’ him.” 

The master paused. Julius had no jibe ready. 
In the silence I asked for the quarter of a pound of 
saleratus. As Mr. Baldwin weighed it, Jack spoke 
in a clear, quiet voice: “All the same, little Eddie, 
here, killed this fellow first clip!” 

Again there was silence. I laid three cents on 
the counter and was about to go, when Ben Brooks 
turned half-way around and asked: 

“‘How old be ye, sonny?” 

“Thirteen, to-morrow.” 

Ben kicked open the stove door, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe on the hearth, carefully refilled 
the bow! with some of Seth’s “best terbacky,” lit it 
from the glowing coals, kicked the iron door shut, 
tilted his chair back, and took a few whiffs in 
silence. Then, removing the pipe from his lips, he 
opened them oracularly : 

“Ye done well!” 

The chorus from behind the curtain of tobacco 
smoke responded, “Yas, he done well!” 

Then the old settler propounded this insoluble 
conundrum, “How did them varmints kem thar?” 

WILLIAM JAMES BAKER. 


to ‘call’ them,” the 
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For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE. 


For many years there has lived in my house a 
little bird, an English goldfinch, whose vagaries 
have been very amusing to the household. His 
| supreme desire is for a friend, or an object to 

which he may devote himeelf. 

Out of every family that lives in the bird-room 
he selects the one he prefers, and then lavishes 
upon that one his love, and attentions that are 
often funny, but sometimes pathetic. The beloved 
object has always been larger than himself, always 
unresponsive, and once really cross to him. 

I have told the story of his affection for a scarlet 
tanager, and his admiration of the antics of a 
blackbird. I will now tell of his devotion to a 
golden oriole. 

This oriole, who had come from Europe, was 
| never anything in my house but a great stupid, 
lumpish fellow. No doubt his experiences at the 
hands of man had soured him past cure, and he 
may have been intelligent enough in his native 
land. 

But he was not to be won by all the kindness 

that was lavished upon him. He flew into as mad 
a panic after six months of gentle treatment as he 
did on the first day. 
} I saw no signs of intelligence, and 1 could not 
gain his confidence. A pining, unhappy captive 
wrings my heart, but a stupid one repels me, and 
the name which seemed naturally to belong to this 
bird was “The Goose.” 

Not that anything was implied derogatory to the 
real goose, for I have great regard for that bird, 
and a genuine respect for her intelligence; but the 
golden oriole was what we commonly call “a 
goose,” that is, a little less than idiotic—-not quite 
| a downright fool. 

At first he refused to eat; for a week I thought 
he would starye himself. Mocking-bird food of the 
freshest was before him all the time, fruits of 

| several kinds, lettuce and everything I could think 
of to tempt his appetite, but not one thing would 
he even look at, excepting a meal-worm. Of those 
| wriggling creatures he would eat twenty in a day, 
perhaps more. Though I gave him as many as I 
dared, they did not satisfy him. 

At last, one day when I was out, he fell to eating 
| the bird-food, emptied the dish in an hour, and 

after that I could hardly get enough for him. 

His hunger appeased, he wanted nothing more, 
except a perch on which to sit crouched down upon 

his toes all day. For the room and its inmates he 
cared not the least. 

A bird that shows no curiosity about a place so 
new to him as a room, is usually of a low order of 
intelligence. There is nothing so uninteresting in 
a bird-room, or out of it either, for that matter, as 

| one who takes what comes and says nothing or 
| shows no interest. 
| I want my birds to talk and notice things. I 


| . 
| may not always understand them, but since they 
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have not learned ‘‘society manners,’’ they act out 


their feelings naturally, and close watching for a 
long time makes one expert in translating this 
language of expression. * 

In spite of my efforts I could not feel much 
interest in this stranger. He was a beauty, larger 


than a robin, and pure lemon in color all over. 
He had no tail, but I knew nature would supply 
one, and I waited. 

From the hour of the golden oriole’s arrival in 
the room, the goldfinch was strongly attracted to 
him. As soon as he was placed in his new quarters 
the little bird went over, alighted on a perch close 
to his wires, and after a few moments’ study of 
the stranger, began to talk to him in a low chatter. 

The ‘goose’ paid no heed to him. Then the 
goldtinch went a step further and began to sing. 
It was quite different from his usual loud, care- 
less song, being low and sweet, uttered with wings 
held slightly out and body turning from side to 
side, while his eyes were fixed upon the oriole. 

It was curious and unusual, and not at all the 
way in which he had treated either of his former 
friends. 

The oriole could not help noticing this, and 
evidently did not know what to make of it. He 
became uneasy, and after fidgeting about on his 
perch he dropped to the floor, where he stood and 
stared blankly at his small serenader. Soon, 
however, he grew accustomed to the attentions 
and took them as a matter of course—as wiser 
folk will sometimes do. 

From that day the goldfinch spent more than 
half his time before the shrine of his idol. He 
bathed in a hurry and performed his toilet as 
quickly as he could, for he never dressed his 
feathers in the presence of the oriole. He took 
his meals in a sort of picnic style, going to his 
own cage for every seed, and returning to his 
usual seat to shell and eat it. 

What there was interesting about the big, yellow 
bird who sat like a wooden image on the lowest 
perch close by the food-dish, I could never guess ; 
but the goldfinch seems to be naturally social, and 
pines for a friend. 

There was another one that I know of, who, 
while he was alone, allowed his plumage to get 
very rough, and took almost no care of himself; 
but as soon as another bird was put into his cage, 


he fell at once to bathing and dressing his feathers, | 


till he was in perfect order. Then he devoted 
himself to his new friend with eagerness. 

A funny scene took place between my goldfinch 
and another bird last summer. The stranger was 
an American goldfinch, in his fall dress of olive 
and black, who, for safe keeping till a cage was 
brought, was. put into the private apartment of 
my bird, and the door shut. 


The cage-owner received his visitor hospitably, 


chatted with him, allowed him to enjoy the 
comforts of the cage, the seed and water, and 
even his choice and limited dainty—the hemp seed 
scattered over the gravel. 

All day long this amiable state of things lasted, 
but when bedtime came there was a change. 
The guest wished to retire, of course, and also, of 
course, no place would do but the top perch. 

At this point, however, his host drew the line. 
He could share his food and water, his cage, and 
even his beloved hemp seed, but to allow a stranger 
upon his private sleeping perch was too much. 
He turned suddenly so savage that the poor little 
new-comer was obliged to retreat. 

To sleep on a low perch with any one else 
higher is repugnant to the very soul of a bird. 
The stranger plucked up spirit, and a struggle 
took place. 
can had finally to be removed. 





Indeed, to restore peace the Ameri- | 
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| No such trouble arose with the golden oriole; he doubt the country will prosper more quietly 
| did not care where anybody slept. But it was | under manhood suffrage. 

soon plain that he was not exempt from the During the turmoil of the great strike the situa- 
| common lot; he had his own sore trial. He had tion was of intense interest to the world because 
| determined not to allow his tail to grow, for what | of a fear that it might bring on war between 
reason I cannot imagine. ‘The instant a tiny quill | France and Germany. This fear arose from an 
showed itself, withitslovely understanding that the German government is 
yellow feather folded in- bound by a secret treaty to restore order in 
side, the bearer went to Belgium in any case when the Belgian authorities 
work to remove it. It was find themselves unable to do so. In this case, 
hard work, but he twisted Belgian soldiers and policemen were thought 
himself almost into a knot, unlikely to shoot and club the striking masses at 
and pulled and tugged till | the dictation of the minority of privileged prop- 
he got it out, and then— | erty-owners. 

utterly exhausted—laid his| The Belgians are generally French in language 
head back on its feather and sympathy. Their country would be of vast 
pillow and took a nap. military value to Germany or France; and 

I gave him meat accord- | France could not afford to stand by and let it be 
ing to bird-book directions ; occupied by German forces, with a chance that 
1 changed his food; I did | the occupation might become permanent. So a 
all I could think of, but he | great war might have occurred had not the Depu- 
kept up this bad habit all | ties been wise enough to yield in time. 
winter, and I began to fear Why they did not yield earlier is difficult to 
we should never see him | understand. The genera: strike was threatened 
with a tail. | more than a year ago, in case manhood suffrage 

We never did, in fact, al- | were rejected in revising the Constitution. All 
though as spring came on | shrewd observers agreed that the reform would 
nature roused herself fora have to be granted soon. But Belgian property- 
grand effort, and sent out owners were afraid of manhood suffrage, though 
five or six feathers at once. experience shows that property is much safer 
Now, I thought, the stupid | where all men are voters than where many live 
fellow will be discouraged, under that sense of intolerable wrong which 
and the tail will grow. comes of lacking representation. 

He was discouraged. | 
After hours of the hardest | 
labor he gave it up—but he 
gave up his life, too. Since | 
he could not have his will, 
he seemed to lose what lit- 
tle interest he had in life, 
and one day he went to 
sleep never to wake. 

No one grieved except the 
goldtinch—for the bird was 
so unhappy no one could —— 


wish to have him live. The | TROUBLES ABOUT MONEY. 


little bird hung around the | 

|cage for a while quite dazed by his loss, and It is supposed to afford some consolation to the 
evidently expecting, or at least hoping, some | sufferer from gout to know that he is afflicted 
morning to see again his dearly beloved golden | With an aristocratic disease. On the same prin- 
ciple the people of this country have a right to all 
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For the Companion. 
STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS. 


Last night there toiled till late a little spinner; 
From leaf to leaf her silken threads she swung ;— 
Now, dew-ensilvered in the morning sunshine, 
The finished lace is hung. 


And one who hath been wont to storm and conquer, 
And strongest bars to break with dauntless pride, 
To spare the filmy web across his pathway, 
Pauses, and turns aside. 
CARA W. BRONSON. 
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After long clamoring for manhood suffrage, | have built into the structure three experimental 
the working people of Belgium won that reform | improvements. 
suddenly in April. It was refused by a vote of One of these last mentioned experiments has 
almost six to one on the eleventh of April by the | been on trial something like fifty years without 
present Chamber of Deputies, elected last June finding any other government to adopt it; the 
for the special work of revising the Constitution. second dates from the second year of the Civil 
Seeing that their chance of gaining the boon might War; the third is much more modern than either 
pass, and not come again soon unless they showed of the others. 
themselves determined to obtain it at once, tens By the first of them—the ‘independent treasury”’ 


Before six days more had gone by over a/ again for government expenses. This system is 
hundred thousand workmen had stopped labor in | a relic of the old hatred of banks which is dis- 
coal-mines, printing houses, and indeed all sorts tinctly not a trait of a high civilization. 
of trades. .Many factories were idle, and great Every other great nation of the world, every 
losses were inflicted on employers. The leaders | State of the Union, every merchant, and almost 
of the labor party threatened a unanimous strike every man who has five hundred dollars surplus, 
in Belgium, which is one of the most thickly | makes use of banks and finds them a great 
populated and busiest countries in Europe. convenience. 

When it became plain that the masses were in Then our government, since the passage of the 
earnest and that serious injury to business, if not | first legal tender act, has taken more and more to 
something worse than that, might ensue if the | itself the issue of paper money. Last July there 
| boon were refused, the Chamber of Deputies was in circulation a total sum of nine hundred 
| yielded, and on April 18th reversed their former and five million dollars of the various kinds of 
| decision, and conceded manhood suffrage by a| government notes, of which two hundred and 
| vote of one hundred and nineteen to twelve. At | ninety-five millions were held by all the public 
| once the country became tranquil, and the people | and private banks; and one hundred and sixty- 
| returned to work. | seven millions in national bank notes, of which 
The democratic victory was not, however, so twenty-one millions were held by banks. Thus 
| complete as might be thought from the fact that there were, actually in the pockets of the people, 
|every Belgian male of voting age will hereafter six hundred and ten millions of government, and 
| be among the electors. one hundred and forty-six millions of bank notes, 
| Men of the propertied classes are to have each or seven hundred and fifty-six millions in all, of 
from one to four votes, according to the amount, paper money. 

nature and location of their possessions; but this The total circulation of all the banks of the 
| plural voting will not materially decrease the United Kingdom>is only two hundred million 
| future politica! strength of the working people. | dollars, and there is no government paper money. 
Hitherto the propertied classes of Belgium It certainly cannot be said that this experiment 
| monopolized representation under a monarchical has failed. But while it has its advantages one of 
| System resembling the British. About one its consequences has been, at times, to aggregate 





| Belgian man in ten had a vote in choosing Depu- the results of a sudden call for gold to go abroad, | 


| ties. If the privileged classes had governed which the immense foreign trade renders now and 
| justly, they might long have been undisturbed in then inevitable. 
| their exclusive suffrage; but they acted as privi- Finally there is the coinage experiment—which 
leged people usually do—they misused their some say has failed to accomplish anything but 
| political power to deny reforms to the masses. mischief, others that it does a useful work and is 
| All about them—in France, Germany, Holland, | not too perilous, others still that it fails, if at all, 
| Great Britain—the Belgian workers saw in opera- only because it is but a half-way measure. 

tion laws that required employers to provide for We express no opinion, but we believe that all 
the safety and health of their ‘“hands;’’ laws thinkers are united in the opinion that the recent 
| favoring trades unions, laws limiting the hours of money disturbances tend to bring on a settlement 
| labor and the employment of women and chil- of the silver question. What course shall be 
| dren; but the Belgian ‘hands,’ lacking votes taken is the question; but the time for trifling and 
| and therefore lacking champions in the Chamber, compromises seems to be past, and the next step 
| could obtain no laws of the kind. ought to be a decided one, in one direction or the 
This accounts for the many strikes and riots of other. 
| working people in Belgium of late years. No The recent crisis was a sharp one. 





An enor- 


goose. Oxive THORNE MILLER. 

the satisfaction they can derive from the fact that 
eee eT | such financial difficulties as their country has been 
RESTORED LOSSES. encountering lately could exist only in the most 

The stars come nightly to the sky, highly organized community. 
The tidal wave unto the sea, ' They are a combined effect of numerous 
“Eswaran “modern improvements” in finance. Possibly 
Selected. —John Burroughs. | we are to discover that some of them are not 
| really improvements. We have erected upon the | 
| simple money system of the savage as a founda- 
MANHOOD SUFFRAGE IN | tion a structure of credit, banking, paper cur- 
BELGIUM. rency, and domestic and foreign exchange, and 


of thousands of protesting workmen forsook their —all the money paid to the government is held by | 
employments next day. | the treasury in hard cash until it is to be paid out | 


mous amount of gold flowed out of the country, 
| and at one time there seemed a probability that a 
| crisis and panic were at hand. It may be seen 
| from what we have said that some of the causes 
| of the trouble arise out of the peculiar policy of 
| this government for many years past, which may 
| be changed if it is worth while. 
But that which made it possible for these causes 
| to operate was an ‘‘adverse balance of trade.” 
We had bought abroad more in value than we had 
| sold, and were called upon to pay foreigners the 
| difference. 
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WHAT ONE WOMAN DID! 


A New England farmer in reduced circum- 
stances contrived to eke out a living by hawking 
| vegetables from door to door in the nearest coast 
town. 

A young daughter was his housekeeper, fellow- 
laborer in the fields and companion on the road. 
She was a bright girl, with a hunger for knowledge 
which her meagre schooling had only served to 
set on edge. 

When her father jumped from the wagon to go 
indoors and sell his wares, she remained behind 
to watch the horse, and employed her leisure 
moments in studying a Greek grammar. In the 
small, resolute head on her shoulders, there was 
room not only for her father’s accounts with his 
customers, but also for inflections, conjugations 
and paradigms as dry as his sandy garden in a 
midsummer drought. 

The father died, leaving to this silent, mother- 
less girl a house and a truck farm, but no money. 
She was forced to support herself, and not knowing 
| how to do anything else, she went on with the 
| farmwork and vegetable peddling. 

She wore high-top boots, dressed like a man, 

worked in the garden with hoe and rake as her 

father had done, took care of the horse, and sold 
vegetables in town. 

Toilsome as was her life, she had an antidote 

| for loneliness: the study of Latin and Greek. She 

did not know how it was to be done, but she did 

not despair of fitting herself to be a teacher. Her 

well-thumbed grammar was always on the wagon- 

seat when she drove to town. Her voice could be 
| heard on the road rattling off the conjugations of 

the verbs. When her supper was cooked and 

eaten, she had an hour by candle-light over the 
| easiest classical authors; and they proved hard 
enough for her, poor girl! 

An eminent lawyer, enjoying an outing in the 
coast town, caught sight of her in one of his drives. 
She had been hoeing corn, and while resting under 
a tree was studying her favorite grammar. 

The devotion of this hard-working girl to Greek 
excited his admiration. He made her acquaint- 
ance, and offered her the position of private secre- 
tary in his office, with leisure for completing her 
education. 

She leased her house and farm, and entered the 
lawyer’s employ. She had time for study, and 
| received superior instruction. Her eccentricities 
| of dress and her rough, mannish ways disappeared. 
She became a lady of refinement and culture. 

When her patrgn died she could command a fine 
position as a teacher of Latin and Greek. She 
now occupies an important chair in a New England 
school. Her vacations she spends in her old home, 
where she conducts a summer school for coaching 
boys for college. 

Such a life shows what a woman can do when 
her will is a strong motor. The opportunity for 
abandoning her farm labor would never have 
come to her if she had not persisted in digging for 
Greek roots as well as Irish potatoes. 








a> 
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A GREAT MAN’S HUMILIATION. 


The downfall of a great man is always a melan- 
choly spectacle, but the circumstances attending 
the disgrace and condemnation of Ferdinand de 
| Lesseps and his eldest son Charles for complicity 
in the frauds of the Panama Canal Company have 
been peculiarly moving and impressive. 
| Madame de Lesseps, the devoted wife and 

mother, has had the sympathy and respect even of . 

the most bitter enemies of those dearest to her. 
Clinging to a belief in their innocence as long 
as possible,—until the confession of Charles de 

Lesseps himself destroyed her faith,—she has 

since then exerted every effort to mitigate public 

feeling against both, and to guard the sick bed of 
her aged husband. 

Even after the confession she feared only for 
Charles. Ferdinand de Lesseps, she thought, must 
be protected from the storm of wrath against the 
fraudulent directors then raging in France, by his 
age, his honored name, and the memory of his 
past services. 

“They will not dare to touch that glory,” she 
declared to her friends with mournful pride. 

She was mistaken. A reporter going to La 
| Chesnaye, the home of the De Lesseps, on the day 
when the sentence of the court was expected, was 
greeted with the anxious question: 

“Is there any news?” 

“None,” he replied; and was allowed to join the 
friends of the family who were waiting in the 
parlor for the dreaded despatch. 

“It will be bad news, very bad, or we should 
know already,” said the unhappy mistress of the 
house. 

In a neighboring room lay Ferdinand de Lessep= 
himself, poor, broken old man, asleep; while at a 
table near by bis youngest children played and 
drew pictures silently, and another child picked 
out an exercise very softly upon the piano, for 
their father liked to find them about him on 
waking. Newspapers lay ready to his hand, also, 
should he wish to read, but these were the journals 
of a year ago. : 

The invalid, knowing nothing in his childish 
state of the trial going on, news of which might 
be fatal to him, his wife had procured a file of 
papers a year old and gave him one every morning 
on its proper date; and this he would look over 
contentedly, supposing he was reading the late-t 
| news of the day. 

Time passed and no news. 








Hours went by. At 
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length a despatch came addressed to the visiting 
reporter, and containing information that both 
father and son were condemned to five years’ 
imprisonment. Not daring to tell the stricken 
family all their misfortune at once, he told them 
first of the son’s condemnation, for which they 
were partly prepared, and an hour later, when 
their outburst of grief had subsided, broke to 
them the yet bitterer news of the old man’s 
sentence. 

Madame de Lesseps could not believe it. She 
seemed turned to stone. When at length she 
spoke, it was quietly and with dry eyes, in words 
designed to comfort her children. 

“Ferdinand de Lesseps in prison!” she mur- 
mured once. “Truly I ask myself if lam dream- 
ing!” 

What sadder picture could there be of the dark- 
ened close of an eypinent career? That Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, old, and not far from the end of life, 
will serve even a day of his sentence is not 
believed; but that the sentence was justly pro- 
nounced is plain. 

A great name carries great responsibilities, for 


the very reason that it is possible to misuse it, | 


as the long-honored name of De Lesseps has been 
misused, to shield the guilty and to decoy the 
ignorant. 


a ~aj0o—~ 
NOT AT HOME. 


Turgenieff, the Russian novelist, is described 
by E. B. Lanin, the author of “Russian Character- 
istics,” as a man of real nobility and excellent 
disposition, but he unconsciously contradicts this 
assertion by adding that the novelist had, either 
by training or natural defect, no regard for his 
plighted word. One of his habits was to invite 
friends to dinner and be absent when they came, 
not purposely to trick them, but because he had 
forgotten all about the dinner. 

He once asked the famous critic, Belinsky, and 
five others to dine with him at his home in the 
country, where he kept a famous chef. 

“I will prepare such a banquet for you as you 
Nave never imagined,” he declared; and he not 
only fixed the day but insisted upon each person’s 
giving his word of honor that he would be present. 

“Don’t fear for us,” said Belinsky. “We shall 
be there; but you must not repeat the trick you 
played us last winter, when you asked us to dine 
and were not at home when we arrived. In order 
to remind you I will write to you the day before.” 

On the appointed day—a very hot day—the party 
set out for the country house in the morning, and 
arrived thoroughly fatigued by heat and dust. 
But no host appeared to welcome them. The house 
was deserted. Repeated knocking at the door was 
answered by silence. 

“Can Turgenieff have repeated last winter’s 
trick?” exclaimed Belinsky. His friends tried to 
persuade him that they had arrived earlier than 
they were expected. 


“But I wrote him that we would be here at one | 


o’clock,” said Belinsky. 
they would only admit us we could wait, but here 
we are scorched !” 

At length a boy appeared, who confessed that 
his master was away, and that the chef was at an 
inn in the neighborhood. He was despatched for 
the chef, and the party waited, hungry and cross, 
until he made his appearance. 

“Where is your master?” cried Belinsky. 

The cook did not know. 

“Did he not order a dinner for us to-day ?” 

“He did nothing of the kind,” was the answer. 

“Well,” said Belinsky, when he was composed 
enough to express an opinion, “he has indeed 
given us an unusual sort of banquet!” 

Such failings are anything but amfable weak- 
nesses, and not even eccentricity can excuse them. 


————_ oe ——____—_ 
SAVE THE FORESTS. 


“What can it mean? It | 


Now that the question of saving the forests of | 


the White Mountains is fresh in people’s minds it 


becomes interesting to know what the result of | 


forest destruction in other lands has been. A 
report on this subject, as far as it relates to France, 


shows that the denuding of the mountains of their | 


covering of trees has caused destructive torrents 
to sweep over the neighboring plains, laying waste 
rich agricultural lands and producing immense 
losses. Within forty years, it is calculated, France 
has suffered a loss of nearly one hundred and 
fifty million dollars from the ravages of torrents 
pouring down the treeless flanks of mountains. 

The French Chamber has recently appropriated 
half a million dollars to be expended in planting 
the mountains with trees. 

After all, the evil that has been quickly done is 
soon repaired, if the right means are taken. It is 
expected that in ten or fifteen years the mountain- 
sides will be again clothed with trees. Of course 
the full benefit of the undertaking will not be 
experienced as soon as that. 

There is perhaps no country that has suffered 
more from the alternate floods and droughts 
arising from stripping off the natural covering of 
the hillsides than the United States. 

Yet we continue to threaten our remaining forests 
with destruction. 
compelled to replace the beautiful forests of the 
White Hills, which now quicken the love of nature 
in thousands of hearts, and furnish prosperity and 
protection for thousands of homes? 


+ 
> 





NOT WHAT SHE MEANT. 


A certain well-known writer is a great stickler 
for terms in defining professions. “I am a literary 
woman,” she announces, “not a journalist.” 

Though she carefully abstains from any slur on 
the profession of journalism, she evidently feels 
it to be “a notch below” her own chosen plane. 

When the “census man,” as the landlady charac- 
terized him, came to the boarding-house where 
Miss D. lived, he asked the usual questions in 
regard to the inmates. 

“Tam so sorry to disturb you,” said the landlady, 
coming to Miss D——’s room, “but he wants to 
know all the professions. What shall I tell him 
about yours?” 
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“That is very dificult to tell, in one word,” 
replied Miss D——-. “I do literary work, but I am 
not a journalist.” 

Still the landlady lingered. 

“You might say exactly that,” continued Miss 
Db—. “I do not care to be known as a journalist. 
Indeed, I have not the slightest claim to be con- 
sidered one.” 

“O Miss D—,” urged the landlady, 
modest!” 


“vou’re too 
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BURNING DIAMONDS. 

In France they are burning diamonds as a sort 
of scientific amusement. It is only fair to say, 
however, that the real object is not to amuse the 
experimenters and the public, 
thing of the properties of that marvellous gem 
which puzzles the chemist as much as it delights 
the jeweller. 

If they have not vet discovered much else about 
it they have, at any rate, found out just how many 
degrees of heat are re quired to destroy the glitter- 
ing bauble. Some deep-colored diamonds burst into 
brilliant fame at various temperatures between 
690° and 720°, while white Brazilian diamonds, 
according to the experiments of M. Henri Moissan, 
do not begin to burn below 760° or 770°, and even 
then they do not become incandescent. 

Cape diamonds have been found to be even more 
refractory, and when heated in a current of 
hydrogen up to 1200° they remained unchanged. 
Cut stones, however, when thus treated sometimes 
lost their transparene) y and brilliancy. 

Metallic iron when heated to its melting point 
combines energetically with the diamond, and 
crystals of — are deposited as the fused 
mass of iron and diamond cools. It will be remem- 
bered that graphite and diamond are two of the 
forms in which native carbon occurs. 


It is true that none of these experiments appears | 


to give us any hint as to how to make diamonds, 
but they tell us interesting things about the pre- 
cious jewel whose secret nature guards so jeal- 
ously; and after all who would wish that the art 
of manufacturing diamonds should ever be dis- 
covered? 


LORD NAPIER’S WOUNDS. 


Doctor Holmes says the lamp of a man’s life has 
three wicks—brain, blood and breath, and to turn 
down any one of them makes the other two go out. 
The wounds a man will survive, and even disre- 
gard, so long as his head, heart and lungs are 


unhurt, have long been one of the wonders of war | 


history. The London World mentions one 
spicuous example: 

It has occurred to no obituary writer to notice 
Lord Napier of Magdala’s utter indifference to 


wounds, and the wonderful celerity of his recovery | 


from them. Two of his wounds he had not cared 
to notice at all in his record of services furnished 
to Hart’s army list. 

He was severely wounded 
December, 1845, but had recovered in time to take 
part in the battle of Sobraon, seven weeks later. 

Before Mooltan, in the middle of September, 1848, 
a cannon-shot all but took off his leg, but he was 
marching and fighting again by the second week 
in November. 

On the twelfth of January following he was 
severely wounded in the trenches, but he was able 
to march several hundred miles across the country 
and fight at Gujrat one month later to a day. 

He was shot in the leg at the first relief of Luck- 
now, but nevertheless rode out next day and 
brought in the rear guard, after which throughout 
the blockade he did continuous and arduous ser 
vice. At the second relief he was se verely 


wounded, but this did not hinder him from taking | 


up . the active duty of chief the 


Alumbagh a few days later. 


engineer at 


PRAYER BEFORE ACTION. 


During one of the numerous wars waged by 
France two centuries 
place near Saluzzo, a disputed outpost, which 
well illustrates the religious spirit which often 
prevailed among the soldiers of earlier times. 


The French approached the besiegers’ lines, and | 
The sun | 
every detail on each | 
r, and both | 


both armies were arranged for a fight. 
shone from a cloudless sky; 
array in the field was visible to the othe 
were beheld at once from the citadel. 
There were three French marshals present, and 
it was Schomberg’s turn to command. He drew 


up his twenty thousand men in four lines, with 


skirmishers in front, and the regular cavalry were 
| placed at stated intervals, ready to charge. 


Will some future legislature be | 


In this impressive order, and in absolute silence, 
the French advanced until nearly within cannon- 
shot, when, at a signal, the mass halted and simul- 
taneously knelt down to pray. Then followed the 
order to attack, which was silently and cheerfully 
obeyed. 

The battle was not to be, however, for Mazami, 
amid a volley of musketry, suddenly appeared, 
rode at a gallop between the armies, and stayed 


the incipient fight by bringing acceptable terms of 


peace. 


ONCE A KING, ALWAYS A KING. 

Soon after Mr. Cleveland’s first inauguration, 
one of the Democratic leaders went to the White | 
House to see him, and took with him his little son, 
Bertie. 


He explained to the lad that they were going to 
see the President, and Bertie evidently thought 
himself prepared for the occasion. 

He had just been reading about a man bearing 
that title,Jand thought he should know exactly how 
to salute him. 

“Bertie,” said his father, leading him up to Mr. 
Cleveland, “this is the President.’ 

Bertie made a fine bow. 

“How do you do, George Washington! 


m 


but to learn some.- | 


at Ferozeshah in | 


ago a strange scene took | 


said he. , 
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For the Companion. 


THE NATURE OF FIRE 


As Conceived by the Ancients and Moderns. 


| 


BY LORD PLAYFAIR, K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D. | 

In previous articles I have explained how 
slowly have grown our conceptions in regard to 
air and water, two of the four elements in ancient 
science, the other two being fire and earth. 1} 
propose in this article to show that the gradual 
accumulation of facts broadened the conceptions 
of philosophers upon the nature of fire, and have 
ultimately led to the better understanding of the 
present day. 

Air and water, being absolutely essential to 
animal existence, were forced upon the attention 
of man from his first creation. Fire is not such 
a necessary condition of human existence, though 
it is remarkable that no race of savages has ever | 
been found so low in the scale of humanity as to 
be ignorant of fire and its common uses. 

I am aware certain travellers have asserted 
that they have met with fireless savages. This 
was especially said in regard to the natives of the 
Ladrone Islands in the North Pacific. But the 
story is altogether doubtful, as it only appears in 
the narrative of a Jesuit father a century after 
the islands’ discovery. 


Man a Fire-Making Animal. 


No language is known from which the word fire 
is absent. In fact, man is a fire-making animal, 
and is distinguished from all other animals by 
the one great fact that he can keep fire alight for 
his needs. A monkey will snatch a burning 
brand and play with it, but it is unable to make 
fresh fire by applying it to dry leaves or twigs. 

Some of my readers who have read Stanley's 
travels in Africa may think that they have caught 
me in an error, because he tells us that Emin 
Pasha assured him certain large apes used torches 
to light their processions in the dark tropical 
forests of Africa. Emin Pasha is a man of 
science, and had he seen with his own eyes this 
remarkable use of fire by monkeys, I would 
doubt my definition that man is the only fire- 
making animal. But Emin Pasha only refers to 
stories told him by savages, and to them we are | 
not required to extend our belief. 

When the minds of men began to seek for 
explanations of the phenomena around them, it 
was natural that they should connect fire with the 
great burning luminary in the sky. They fancied 
that the sun was not only the source of heat and 
light, but also of all kinds of power in the world. 
So in all early religions we find fire-worship as a 
fotm of sun-worship. 

The old Semitic nations, especially the Chal- 
deans and Phenicians, worshipped fire under the 
names of the two gods, Bel and Baal. These 
gods sometimes were worshipped as great creators, 
and at other times as great destroyers. 

When Bel was worshipped as a creator he had 
the grand duties of subduing chaos and establish- 
ing law and order in the universe. Then he is 
represented in ancient sculptures as a benignant 
god, whose head is surrounded by solar beams. 

Baal, if he be the same god, is worshipped more 
frequently as a god of destructive fire, who 
requires that little children shall be thrown into 
his furnace as propitiatory sacrifices. 





In the Time of Ancient Greece. 


The Greek mythology asserts that fire was 
stolen from heaven. Prometheus audaciously | 
climbed to heaven and brought back fire to the | 
earth in his ‘narthex staff.” The narthex is the | 
giant fennel, and contains a pith which burns like 
tinder. Possibly Prometheus may have discovered 
how to carry fire from place to place, for the 
Greeks attribute to him the invention of many | 
arts. 

In early times the ancients always ascribed fire 
to a supernatural source, although ordinary 
observation ought to have taught them that its | 
origin was in the earth. It was seen in volcanic | 
eruptions, and in the lightning which sets fire to | 
forests; but these were manifestations of power | 
that naturally seemed supernatural to untutored | 
minds. 

Sacred fires, preserved in churches or public | 
buildings, long continued to be objects of venera- 
tion among all nations. The survival of this | 
ancient fire-worship remains with us to the present | 
day in the candles on altars, and even in the 
‘‘Snapdragon’’—a game which consists of snap- 
ping raisins from burning brandy—of our Christ- 
mas festivities. 

Mankind slowly learned how to make fire artifi- 
cially. The Alaskans obtained fire by smearing 
two pieces of quartz with native sulphur and 
striking them together. In India, China and 
Burmah fire was made by rubbing two pieces of 
bamboo which, having a silicious covering, act 
like flints. The American Indians had various 
devices for producing fire by the friction of wood; | 


| Apocrypha (2 Maccabees, chap. 1). 


| setting fire to the enemies’ fleet at Syracuse was 


| & direct gift of the gods. 


| heated in a furnace so as to disturb the particles, 
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these are shown in the interesting ethnological | 
museum at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The burning lens as a source of fire seems to be 
indicated, though not actually described, in the | 
Its use for 
an invention of Archimedes. 

But these methods of producing fire did not at | 
once raise any new ideas as to its nature. The | 
philosophy of the subject grew very slowly, and 
was naturally retarded by the belief that fire was | 


In my previous articles I showed that Thales 
believed water to be the origin of all things, while 
Anaximenes attributed this to air. Heraclitus of 
Ephesus, about 513 years B. C., founded a new 
philosophy, in which he contended that it is really 


| fire which is the essence of all things, and is even 


the soul of the world,—‘‘For all is convertible 
into fire and fire into all.’’ His reasonings were 
then deemed to be conclusive. 

According to his reasoning a forest takes fire 
and disappears because the fire has absorbed the | 
wood into itself. The sun vanishes at night, for | 
fire has devoured it as it did the wood, and it is 
not the old but a new sun which we see in the 
morning. Corpus est terra, anima est ignis. 
(The body is earth, but the soul is fire.) It is 
because our souls consist of fire that we recognize | 
differences in character between people. 

According to this theory men with damp souls 
are idiots or drunkards. True nobility of mind 
is only compatible with dry souls, and that is the 
reason why truly great men are only to be found 
in Greece, where the climate, being dry, enables 
the fire-soul to burn freely. Divinity is simply | 
the spirit of fire which influences all human) 
actions. | 

Heraclitus, in a candid moment, seems to doubt | 
whether his philosophy represents nature or the 
musings of his own mind, for he made the memo- 
rable remark that “‘man’s mind can produce no | 
certain knowledge from its own interior resources , 
alone.” Yet that was exactly what the Ionian | 
school of philosophy did! 





Fire Classed as an Element. 


In course of time the questions were put to 
nature, and not merely to the human mind. 
Aristotle collected facts from an observation of 
nature, and felt himself justified in drawing the 
conclusion that fire is one of the elements, 
although not the only one. 

This was not a new idea, for the Hindoos, 2000 
years B.C., classed fire among the elements. 

Substances which contained inflammable mate- 
rial, like sulphur, were gradually added to the 
elements. Paracelsus especially thought he could 
find sulphur in many bodies, and this idea pre- 
vailed up to the seventeenth century, when the 
famous chemist, Boyle, tried to upset the belief 
that sulpbur could be in incombustible bodies; 
for surely, said he, ‘‘incombustible sulphur is as 
proper an expression as sunshine night or fluid 
ice.” 

The time had now arrived when a new theory 
was required to explain the numerous facts con- 
nected with fire and its effects. The year 1697 is 
celebrated because then Stahl, a Swedish philoso- 
pher, published a famous book which seemed at 
the time, and for at least a century afterward, to 
give a consistent and comprehensive explanation 
of all the phenomena connected with fire. 1 have 
already slightly referred to this theory in my 
article on air. 


“ Phlogiston.” 


Stahl contended that all bodies contain the 
principle of fire, which he called PAlogiston, from 
the Greek word signifying combustible. This 
fiery principle is never absent from bodies, though 
some, like sulphur, phosphorus and charcoal, are 
saturated with phlogiston, having it in all the 
pores, and thus they readily inflame. The cause 
of combustion in such bodies, Stahl maintains, is 
that phlogiston readily escapes from them when 
their particles are disturbed, and then the fiery 
principle becomes manifest during its flight. 

Stahl pointed out that his theory explained the 
reduction of metals from their ores. The latter 
are mixed with charcoal or other substances rich 
in phlogiston, and as soon as the mixture is 


the phlogiston escapes from the charcoal, but is 
taken up by the metal. It is thus that the metals 
appear in their true metallic condition. The 
metallic ores are, in fact, metals which have lost 
their phlogiston by long keeping, though they 
readily assume their original metallic state when 
they are put in a position to absorb the principle 
of fire. 

This theory seemed to be consistent with known 
facts, and obtained universal belief. It conferred 
on chemistry the dignity of a science, because it 
gave a satisfactory account of one important class 
of natural phenomena. 

But the theory became shaken by the discovery 
of new facts, which refused to be explained by it. 
When a metal is burned its residue is an ash, or 
calx, which, according to Stahl, is the metal from 
which the phlogiston has escaped. If something 


has escaped, the ash formed in the burning should 
be lighter in weight; yet the balance shows that 
it is heavier than the metal which produced it. 
How can this be if phlogiston has escaped from 
it? 

The advocates of the phlogiston theory hastened | 





to prop it up and explain the difficulties. It is 
true, said they, that the burnt ash is heavier than 
the combustible metal, but the reason is that 
phlogiston is not only the principle of fire, but it 
is also the principle of lightness; so when it 
escapes from a body that naturally becomes 
heavier. 

According to this contention, lightness was not 
the absence of weight, as darkness is the absence 
of light, but levity was made a property of matter 
merely to support the tottering theory of phlogis- 


| ton. 


We now know that metals are elementary 
bodies, and their ashes or calces are their oxides, 
the act of combustion being due to their oxidation. 


But to our ancestors the ashes were the elements, | 
and the metals a compound of them with phlogis- | 


ton, the principle of fire. 


In fact, the theory turned nature topsyturvy. | 
| It was like a negative picture in photography, in 
' which all the whites are black and the blacks 


white. 

Still the theory gave a pretty little picture of 
nature, although reversed; and I am not sur- 
prised that the chemists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were loath to part with the 
theory of phlogiston, when they had no other 
better explanation of the phenomena of fire. 


The Phlogiston Theory Overthrown. 


In the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
discovery of oxygen led to the final overthrow of 
the theory of phlogiston. 

Oxygen was discovered by Priestley, but its 
universal importance in nature was recognized by 
Lavoisier, who saw in its union with burning 
bodies a theory of combustion. Thus when the 
calx of quicksilver is heated it is resolved into 


oxygen and burning mercury, both of which can | 


be reunited to form the original calx. 

When coal burns, its ingredients unite with the 
oxygen of the air, and if the gases are collected 
and weighed they are heavier than the original 
coal, because that took up oxygen in the combus- 
tion. 

Respiration is an act of the same kind, in which 
heat is produced without flame; for the food is 
burned in the body, and the product of combus- 
tion—carbonie acid—is exhaled from the lungs, 
just as it flies up the chimney of a common fire. 

Lavoisier’s explanation of combustion or fire 
rested upon many proofs, but as it upset the 
chemistry of the time it was received with doubt 
and disfavor. 

Macquer, an eminent chemist of his time, 
shows how unwilling chemists were to abandon 
the theory of phlogiston. He writes, ‘Lavoisier 
has frightened us for a long time by saying that 
he had a grand discovery in petto, which would 
do nothing less than overthrow all the theory of 
phlogiston. Where would we be with our old 
chemistry if we had to rebuild quite a new edifice ? 
As for myself, I would have abandoned it. Since 
Lavoisier has read his memoir, a great load has 
been taken off my stomach!” 

A celebrated predecessor of mine in the chair 
of chemistry at Edinburgh actually resigned his 
professorship because he could not bear to teach 
the new theory of combustion instead of his dear 
phlogiston. In fact, the elder chemists continued 
to sit 

like spent and patient fools 
Still puffing in the dark at one poor coal, 
Held on by Hope till the last spark is out. 

Lavoisier, the author of the new theory of fire, 
perished on the guillotine during the revolution. 
He had a few experiments to make to establish 
his theory, and asked for a respite of a few 
weeks. But the reply made to him was, ‘The 
republic has no use for savants.”’ 

When quieter times came the French did not 
forget the philosopher. They robed Madame 
Lavoisier as a priestess and she, standing before 
an altar, committed Stahl’s theory of phlogiston 
to the flames, a solemn requiem being sung for 
its departed soul! 

The new theory of combustion, which ascribed 
fire to the union of oxygen with the burning 
material, was in future and forevermore to reign 
over science. Has it fulfilled its promise? No. 
It has already been replaced by another. 


Results of the Oxygen Theory. 


While the oxygen theory of combustion pre- 
vailed it led to many useful practical applications. 
Furnaces were improved, the combustion of fuel 
was economized, ahd the reduction of metals 
from their ores was rendered more easy. Ready 
means of obtaining instantaneous lights were 
invented by mixing oxygen-containing bodies 
with combustible materials. Many years, how- 
ever, elapsed before analysis pointed out the 
fittest materials for this purpose. 

When I was a youth the only method of 


obtaining fire was by the tinder-box, which acted | 


by flint and steel striking sparks on burned rags 
or tinder, and by a sulphur match which was 
nursed into flame by blowing on the burning 
tinder. If everything was in order, and the air 


was dry, a flame could be got in a few minutes; | 
but very often a great deal of time and patience 


was necessary to obtain a light. 

The friction match now consists of phosphorus 
and oxidising materials, such as saltpetre or 
peroxide of lead tipped upon wood. 
person of the population now uses eight matches 
daily, the economy of time and temper may be 
conceived, in contrast with the old methods of 


As each | 


obtaining fire. Yet the first friction match was 
introduced only in 1836! 

We have now to allude to our present conceptions 
of fire. Lavoisier’s theory of oxidation was true 
as far as it went, though there may be fire without 
oxidation. Fire is, im fact, a manifestation of an 
active force which may result from various kinds 
of motion. 

An ether is assumed to exist throughout all 
space, and is susceptible to vibratory waves. 
When the motion is rapid, heat and light are 
produced, and in this sense heat is invisible light, 
just as light is invisible heat. The motion 
necessary to produce heat or fire may come from 
various causes—such as mechanical motion, 
chemical affinity or electricity. 


The Mechanical Theory of Heat. 


| When savages rub two sticks together and 
| produce fire the rapid mechanical motion of the 
| hands is converted into the vibratory undulations 
known as heat. Two wooden disks may be made 
to rub against each other in water, and in due 
time the water boils; if there be no water the 
wood takes fire. 

The amount of heat produced in any reaction is 
merely a measure of the sum of the charcoal or 

| physical work performed in that reaction. It 
‘follows from this that heat can be expressed by a 
mechanical equivalent. 
My friend and co-worker, Joule, showed that 
one pound of water raised in temperature by one 
degree Fahrenheit is equal, and might be con- 
verted into a mechanical force capable of raising 
seven hundred and seventy-eight pounds to the 
perpendicular height of one foot. 
Our new theory shows that forces in nature are 
not only correlated, but they are convertible. 
Coal burns because its chemical union with 
oxygen passes into heat, which through a steam- 
engine is converted into mechanical motion, 
driving the locomotive along the rail, or the 
steamboat through the ocean. The same amount 
of coal when burned may be used to drive a 
| dynamo and be converted into electricity, while 

that form of motion, through the electric arc or 
| insufficient conductors, may produce heat and 
| light. 

The ancients in their mythology were right as 
to the fact that the sun is the chief source of 

| power upon the earth. Coal, which gives to us 





| heat and light, is only restoring the sun’s power 


| which has been so long consumed in the buried 
plants grown by the light and heat of the sun of 
past ages. 
| Coal firesand burning gas are merely reproduced 
| solar rays. When the sun shines upon our fields 
| and makes the grass to grow, the heat is consumed, 
and reappears in the body of the ox which feeds 
| on the grass. When man eats the ox the heat 
and power of his body are manifestations of solar 
| heat and force. 
| ‘Thus far have we arrived in our ideas of fire as 
| one of the forms of motion. Our progress in 
| conceptions has been of slow growth, and our 
| descendants will wonder in their day how little 
| we knew about fire in the end of the nineteenth 
century. 
| Our present theory in regard to fire will no 
| doubt be displaced as science advances. Still all 
| theories may be looked upon as the scaffoldings 
| of the temple of science, to be erected and taken 
down when they have fulfilled their purpose. 

The world is stili young, and science is never 
old. It is sheer vanity for any generation to 
suppose that their state of knowledge represents 
the final triumph of truth. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


IN CARUTH’S GIN-HOUSE. 


Hugh Rathburn and Charley Caruth, though 
forbidden each other’s company because of a 
quarrel between their families, seemed bewitched 
to get together. Their fathers’ plantations lay 
side by side, and they were the only white boys 
in a large circle. 

*““We have to play together or play with dogs 
and cats,’’ they said; and their favorite trysting- 
place was in Mr. Caruth’s gin-house. With 
every corner of its pick-room, when empty or 
nearly empty of cotton, they were familiar 
through their searches for eggs, for the hens 
loved to lay there. And in the loft they often sat 
and played together. 

In the loft was the seed cotton. All the floor 
except a few bare yards about the ginning- 
machine was covered with hillocks and valleys of 
cotton, making a miniature snow-clad landscape. 

Here the boys met one Sunday afternoon, 
intending nothing worse than a quiet conference. 
But soon they took to jumping from the hillocks 
to the white-carpeted vales. They turned somer- 
saults from the loftiest heights. They dug caves 
into the hills, and tunnelled the mountains. 
Starting from the highest crests, they sunk wells 
to the floor. They started to dig through to 
China, but played that they encountered the 
earth’s interior fire, and prudently turned their 
attention to a “glacier.” 

“Let's make a river flowing from a glacier,” 
said Hugh, beaming with enthusiasm, ‘‘and have 
it empty into the pick-room.”’ 

Charley made no hearty response. To the 
pick-room was a long way to dig a river-bed, yet 
he disliked to confess himself tired. Hugh was 
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forever 
strength. 

Before studying that river you should clearly 
conceive the pick-room, if you wish to understand 
what happened. 

The pick-room, a wing of the great shed, was a 
large, high apartment reaching from ground-floor 
to ridgepole. Under its floor of puncheons erratic 
hens ventured their nests, as Charley had dis- 
covered in numerous explorations. The pick- 
room communicated with the gin-loft by a hole in 
the partition. A covered inclined flue, as smooth 
inside as polished rosewood, conveyed cotton 
from the ginning-machine to the pick-room. 

The fleece, separated by the machine from the 
little gray cotton-seeds, fell from the gin-teeth 
into the smooth flue, through which it was blown 
like thistle-down into the pick-room. 

Here it made banks lighter than any snow-drift 
and softer than eider-down. Drifting on the air 
it clung to the rough walls, decking them with a 
thousand fleecy forms. It hung the rafters with 
festoons, foamy, fantastic, ever-swaying, the like 
of which can be seen nowhere outside the fleece- 
room of a cotton-gin. 

When the cotton-baling is delayed the pick- 
room often fills to the top, forming a mass 
fathoms deep of indescribable beauty. There 
was ever mystery about this great unsubstantial 
white deposit. Every plantation had its stories 
of people smothering in the pick-room. 

Charley and Hugh remembered the little boy, 
heir of a great estate, for whom all the neighbors 
searched so long in vain. He was found only 
when the cotton was carried from the pick-rvom 
to the press. Loving calls had not reached this 
boy; he had been strangled in the beautiful fleece. 

It was believed that only the clear-headed or 
strong-muscled could make way through the 
feathery mass of the pick-room to liberty; that 
the bewildered, the weak-hearted must inevitably 
perish of suffocation. 

To our two boys there was a terrible fascination 
in the pure, beautiful, filmy, mysterious drift, 
innocent in seeming as valley mist, delusive as 
quicksand. It reached away to the four walls, 
and foamed up beyond the rafters’ feet. ‘To-day 
it was to be, in their play, the fearful precipice 
where their river would take the “awful plunge.” 

“The river starts from this snow-capped moun- 
tain,’’ Hugh said, indicating a high heap of seed- 
cotton. ‘See it foaming down the mountain-side! 
Now it has got to the valley, and is cutting a 
channel, not wide at first, but deep.”’ 

He began digging the cotton away to the floor. 

“Yes,” Charley assented, glad that he did not 
have a contract as partner to dig a broad river- 
bed. 

“See the vellow sand and pebbles!” Hugh 
cried, reaching the floor. ‘‘Here it goes foaming 
and carrying everything before it.” He pushed 
the cotton ahead. 

‘Here the foam-crested waves sweep around 
this majestic mountain; here it empties into a 
lake.”” He indicated the floor about the ginning- 
machine. ‘The flue is the outlet of this lake. 
This is Lake Erie and this is Niagara; the gin’s a 
steamboat.” 

“The boat’s nearly as big as the lake,”’ said 
Charley. 

‘Well, the gin can be a promontory.” 

‘Niagara doesn’t start from a mountain.” 

“I don’t care,”” Hugh said, resolutely; ‘this is 
Niagara. ‘ol’able soon it’s going to leap over 
the precipice. I'll tell you—the gin and the flue 
are the rapids; and here it goes.”’ 

He threw the cotton out on either side, digging 
to the floor, and at last reaching the opening to 
the pick-room. 

“Now for the mad plunge! 
into the white, cloud-like mass. 

“Wait!” said Charley. ‘Puta dog in a canoe, 
and let the canoe take the mad plunge.”’ 

“That’s what I'll do,’’ Hugh said, with ardor, 
laying hold of Charley. 

Hugh, the larger and stronger boy, easily lifted 
the other by the collar, and held him over the 
roomful of fleece. 

With a cry full of fear Charley struggled to get 
loose. Hugh thought Charley was slipping out 
of his grasp. In a sudden panic the bigger boy 
tried to get hold of his friend’s arms. Charley 
was writhing desperately. Hugh lost his grip. 

With a shriek Charley dropped into the downy 
bank and disappeared. In dumb dismay Hugh 
gazed down at the spot where his mate had 
vanished. He called down into the silent white- 
ness that filled all the wide, deep apartment. 

“Charley! Charley! O Charley!” . 

But that whiteness remained silent as any pall 
of the dead. 

“O Charley! Charley! Charley!” 

Hugh’s voice trembled with terror and love 
and sympathy. He listened as for his own life. 
There seemed nowhere on earth a sound. 

“He’s gone! I’ve killed him!” thought the 
alarmed and self-accusing boy. 

The light of an insane purpose flashed in his 
White face. He would throw himself just where 
Charley had gone down in the ghastly, stifling 
drift. He would rescue his playmate, or let them 
take out two dead boys together. 

But if he should find Charley unconscious, 
would he be able to carry the body to the door 
through the encompassing, blinding, smothering 
fleece? Carry him to the door? With a dizzying 
throb of terror came the remembrance that the 
(door was locked on Sundays. 

No; he ought not to go down for Charley. 


vaunting his superior age, size and 


He looked down 


The best chance was to cali help. To get the 
door open he must go *o Charley’s father. 

“I reckon he'll kill me,’? Hugh thought, 
running, stumbling across his and Charley’s 
river. He leaped to the running scaffold, dropped 
to the ground, and sped to Mr. Caruth’s house. 

**But you needn’t tell him you did it,’’ whispered 
fear to the boy. 

The planter was in the open passage. Hugh 
ran up the walk between the fading chrysanthe- 
mums. 

The man glared at the panting boy. 

“Charley! Charley’s smothering—in the pick- 
room.” 

Hugh’s mouth was parched; he could hardly 
get out the words. 

The planter jumped to his feet. 
at the passion in his face. 

“It’s my fault. 1 dropped Charley in.”’ 

Caruth made a stride to Hugh. 


Hugh trembled 


“You! You! I will choke you!"” Hugh 
believed the words. 
“Wait! wait till I tell you. Water! I can't 


talk,’’ he said. 
Caruth turned the boy about to a piggin of 
water in which a gourd-dipper floated. He drank 


Big Ben brings 


gulpingly, looking over the gourd’s rim at 
Caruth as at his slayer. With half the drink 
down he said, looking at the great cow-horn on 
the wall : 

“Blow the horn for the negroes to come and 
help !”” 

The planter blew such blasts as the horn had 
never known before. 

“Lemme have the key to unlock the pick- 
room,”’ said Hugh. 

‘*No; stay here and send the negroes to the gin 
as fast as they get here.” 

Caruth mounted his horse, which stood saddled 
at the gate, and went galloping up the lane. The 
negroes came running from every direction in 
answer to the summons. 

“Gotothegin! Hurry! Charley’s smothering 
in the pick-room,’’ Hugh cried, again and again, 
as the colored people came near to learn what 
was the trouble. 

‘“*Mass’ Charley’’ was dear to those people. 
They ran as for their own boys’ lives to the gin- 
yard. So at length did Hugh, leaving an old 
negro to speed any belated ones to the help. 

He found every man, woman and child loyally 
working, under the planter’s lead. A half-score 
of strong men, barefooted and stripped to the 
waist, were plunging and beating about in the 
feathery cotton, feeling with outstretched arms 
and canes and poles. 

And the calling, calling, calling! Everywhere 
the dear name was heard in tones of affection. 

“Charley!” ‘Mass’ Charley!” “O Mass’ 
Charley!”’ “Honey, whar is you?” 

Many boards had been wrenched off the pick- 
room. Through the rents and at the door the 
people were snatching and tearing out the cotton. 
They loosed it in the gin-vard by armfuls, in 
great tufts, in long locks, caring only to uncover 
the little master, unheeding that the wind was 
catching the liberated fleece and wafting it far 
and near over the gin-lot. 

It was wound into rolls with dry leaves, grass 





and twigs. It was pinned in white patches 
against the gin-house. 
in the branches of trees and against the rough 
trunks. With wreaths of froth the bushes three- 
score yards away were festooned. In the air 
seemed countless snowflakes and a myriad living 
things on wings of gauze. 

Still from a dozen openings the faithful people 
were snatching the fleece from the fatal room, 
dropping it everywhere, speaking little, and that 
in low, awed tones. Fourscore people fought 
passionately for Charley’s life. 

“Has dey ‘scovered Mass’ Charley?’ ‘Is 
you-all foun’ ’im ?”’ the outsiders asked whenever 
one of the seekers emerged to view from the 
cotton. ‘Is you foun’ de poo’ little honey ?”’ 
“QO Mass’ Charley, whar is you, honey ?”’ 

While the people were straining to get the 
smothering mass from the room, the air was 
suddenly filled with the sounds of excited voices 
and of hurrying feet. A hundred tongues seemed 
ringing out one word of terror: ‘Fire! Fire! 
Fire!" 

A spark had fallen from an old negro’s pipe. 
In a moment there was wild-fire spreading every- 
where, licking up the brown leaves, the dried 





Charley back. 


grass, the twigs, flashing to powder the patches 
and festoons of fleece, pursuing the cotton every- 
where, running up trees, flying into the brush, 
lighting on the fences. 

Scarcely was the peril realized before the doom 
of the gin-house was plain. The excitement and 
alarm of the slaves were intense; a panic was 
immunent. 

Caruth appeared at the dvor of the fleece-room— 
face of pallor, eyes of passion, his manner inspir- 
ingly noble. His voice rang like a hero’s. 

“Courage, my people!” he called, above the 
rising tempest. ‘Stand by me now, my men!” 

“Dat we will, massa,” a white-haired man 
responded. ‘We will! We will!’ “Yes, sah!” 
a dozen voices made reply. 

‘Will you do as I tell you?” 

“Yes, massa!"’ ‘Yes, sah!"’ 

“Then listen.”’ The excited crowd was silenced. 
There was no sound but the crackling and roar of 
the flames. ‘*We can’t save the gin or the pick- 
room; but we may hinder the fire. We can keep 
it from the pick-room for a time, and so save 
Charley or his body.” 

The women were sobbing. 
tears streamed. 

‘Roll the cotton-bales here against the side of 
the pick-room, quick! Make the barricade as 
wide and as deep as possible. Get every bale 
here! Quick, now, my men! Steady, my brave 
boys!” 

*‘Can’t us womens help, massa ?”’ 

“You can, and your mistress will remember 
you for it,’’ said Caruth, his voice breaking and 
then ringing again. ‘‘Keep carrying off the 
cotton. Get away all that you can in safety to 
yourselves. The children must go away to the 
‘quarters.’ ”’ 

Scarcely had he re-entered the drift when a star 
of flame floated silently into the fleece-room. It 
rose to the rafters, suddenly dimmed, seemed 
dying, drifted weakly to a lace-like pendant, 
touched it, blazed. 


Down men’s faces 


It was hung high and low , 


255 


Into flame flashed the thousand filmy, fantastic 
forms, blown and lodged through the long days of 
autumn. The roof was a sheet of flame, the rafters 
were ridges of fire; another moment and the 
great mass of white fleece was a red, billowy sea. 

‘Master! Master!’ “Lawzy mussy! He'll 
burn todef!"" ‘““Mussy onus!" 
He'll burn to def!’ 

“No, he won't! 


“Sweet Saviour! 


I'll git him!"’ said Big Ben. 
‘He'll be tolerbul nigh whar Charley drapt.’’ 

Five feet in, Caruth was found where he had 
fainted. 

And Hugh! 
he gazed at the gin-house burning with a mount- 
ing white light, and looked wildly at the fire 
spreading everywhere to brush, fence, field. 
Then he turned and ran for his room as if pursued 
by blood-avengers. He rushed in, breathing 
fast, and closed the door hard, as if he meant 
that it should never be opened again. 

A moment later anc he would have given all 
that he could give to open that door. But he 
could not stir the fastenings. He was a prisoner 
and, though this he did not know, the fire was 
moving apace toward his father's house. 

The danger to this house was reported to 
Caruth, as he lay on Charley's bed in anguish of 


There was horror in his soul as 


soul, 

“Tell us what we-all better do tow save dat 
house,’’ Big Ben asked. 

Caruth breathed hard, thinking of the ruin 
brought by Rathburn’s son. ‘Leave me alone!" 
he said to Ben. To his hot heart he said, ‘‘Let it 
burn! Let it burn!”’ 

In Caruth’s strong heart there was ebb and 
flow of passion’s tides; but the good spirit 
triumphed. He did not know, when at length he 
got into his saddle, of Hugh's imperilled life. At 
a reckless gallop he went to the tragic ground 
with a resolution, ‘My men shall save Rathburn’s 
house.” 

He ordered out the great subsoil plows, and 
soon they were turning up the damp autumn 
earth for yards around the Rathburn house. 
Thus while his own cotton and fences and fields 
were burning, his enemy's property was saved. 

Then he saw in the distance his men doing for 
his cotton-field what he had ordered done for the 
Rathburn home. They were turning under the 
long rows of cotton-stalks, cutting off the fuel of 
the flames. 

“My brave men!’”* he thought, deeply moved 
by the devotion of his people. ‘But what matters 
the saving of a little belated cotton? This day 
has killed me.” 

He turned his horse; he was going back to die 
on Charley’s bed. He kept his face averted from 
the smoldering cotton-gin. ‘It is his grave!” 

As he rode he heard vaguely behind him the 
noise, as it were, of a multitude. It seemed 
following him. Inadim way it came to him that 
there was something new in the tragedy. 

Swiftly his sickened heart told him what it was. 
Had they found the remains of Charley’s body ? 
He reeled in the saddle; the horse went on 
ho:ineward. 

The multitude were calling to him. 
the stormy tramp of hurrying feet. 
pursuing him—that host—to tell him. 

They should not tell him; he would not hear 
the ghastly story. He urged forward his horse. 

The noise of pursuit strengthened; the calls 
were louder. in 


There was 
They were 


**Massa, we've found him! 

They should not tell him! He would turn 
upon them and command them to silence, eternal 
silence, as to what they had found. Charley's 
mother, Charley's sister, must never know the 
terrible details. ‘The charred remains must be 
wrapped away from their sight and his. 

He wheeled his horse and rode resolutely back 
to meet the streaming multitude. 

“We've got him!’’ the multitude were yelling 
in wild triumph. ‘We've got him!" 

Leading the panting multitude was Big Ben, 
and on his broad shoulders, towering above the 
brave black head, was Charley! 


Charley had fallen near the partition separating 
pick-room from wheel-shed. He had not lost 
consciousness. Instantly remembering a knot- 
hole through which he had drawn tufts of cotton 
the day before, he felt his way to it throngh the 
fleece-drift lying lightly against the wall. 

After refreshing himself by drawing long 
breaths with his face against the knothole, his 
intimacy with erratic hens stood him in stead. 

He remembered a loose puncheon near him. It 
rested on but one beam, and so insecurely that it 
dipped to the ground when stepped on. He easily 
reached this tilting puncheon and made his way 
out. Then he decided to put the joke on Hugh. 

He would hide in Hugh’s own bed. This was 
in a room detached from the main Rathburn 
house, and lighted by two small panes in an 
immovable sash. Charley opened the door and 
entered. Here while waiting for Hugh’s coming 
he had dropped to sleep. Here he was found by 
Hugh, and here they were both, by accident, 
locked in. 

They had watched through the two panes the 
advance of the fire until alarm grew into terror. 
Then they dashed out the panes and cried aloud 
for their lives, escape by the narrow window-sash 
being impossible. 

The plowmen, running the furrows closer and 
closer, heard the impassioned calls for help, broke 
in the door and released the prisoners. Then 
all the happy multitude ran to tell “massa.” 

Saran Winter Keiioce. 
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SOME MODERN IDEAS 


That the general government ought to own and 
operate the telegraphs and ra.iways 

That cities and towns ought to make gas and elec- 
tricity for lighting their own streets. 

That municipalities should sell coal and wood to 
their own citizens at cost 

In what places are some of these things done? With 
what results? What objections do you see to 
doing them everywhere ? 

What is Socialism? Is it making progress ? 





For the Companion. 


MY LITTLE KING. 


I met a king this afternoon; 

He had not on a crown indeed, 

A little palm-leaf_hat was all, 
And he was barefoot, I’m afraid. 


But sure I am he ermine wore 
Beneath his faded jacket’s blue— 
And sure Lam the crest he bore 
Within that jacket’s pocket, too. 


For ‘twas too stately for an Earl— 
A Marquis would not go so grand— 
*Twas possibly a Czar petite, 

A Pope, or something of that kind. 


If I must tell you, of a horse 

My freckled monarch held the rein, 
Doubtless an estimable beast, 

But not at all disposed to run, 

And such a wagon! While I live 
Dare 1 presume to see 

Another such a vehicle 

As then transported me! 


Two other ragged Princes 
His royal state partook - 
Doubtless the first excursion 
These sovereigns ever took. 


1 question if the royal coach 
Round which the footmen wait 
Has the Significance, on high, 
Of this barefoot estate! 





HEART’S - EASE. 


I'm the little heart’s-ease! 

I don’t care for pouting skies! 
If the butterfly delay 

Can I, therefore, stay away? 
If the coward bumble-bee 

In his chimney-corner stay, 

I must resolute be! 

Who'll apologize for me? 


Dear, old-fashioned little flower! 
Eden is old-fashioned, too— 
Birds are antiquated fellows— 
eaven does not change her blue,— 
Nor will I, the little heart’s-ease 
Ever be induced to do. 
EMILY DICKINSON. 





— 


For the Companion. 


ONE SECRET OF POWER. 


Most persons are eager to know the source of 
the power of great men. To discover it, may be 
a cause to them of inspiration and success. What 
do the makers of civilization discard? What do 
they retain? Napoleon, the greatest ruler of 
France, discarded God and retained self. Lincoln, 
the most eminent American of this century, dis- 
carded self and reverenced God, 

While most men’s honesty is largely conven- 
tional, Lincoln’s sprang from religious convic- 
tion. It was his misfortune to be frequently 
misunderstood, This was his greatest grief; but 
he tried to console himself by the thought that 
however he might be misapprehended by men, he 
was glad that no purpose or act of his escaped 
the observation of the Judge by Whose final 
decree he expected to fall or stand, both here and 
hereafter. 

There is something touching in the simple 
reliance upon Divine aid that our great President 
had. Prayer and the reading of the Bible were 
daily habits with him His second inaugural 
address has been said, very truthfully, to be no 
less a genuine religious document than a state 
paper. His acknowledgment of God is woven 
through all his later speeches, letters and state 
messages, 

Once he said, ‘I have been driven many times 
to ask Divine direction by the overwhelming con- 
viction that I had nowhere else to go, My own 
wisdom, and that of the men about me, seemed 
insufficient for the demands of the day,’’ 

In one of ns hours of perplexity a friend said 
to him that because of the great responsibilities 
that rested upon him, he was daily remembered 
by those who prayed, not to be heard of men 

He caught the phrase and said: ‘Yes, I like 
that phrase ‘not to be heard of men,’ and think it 
is true as you say, at least I have been told so, 
and I have been greatly helped by just that 
thought.” 

Then he solemnly and slowly added, with a! 
dreamy expression \n his prophetic eyes,—(called | 
by a sculptor who had given many days to the | 
study of President Lincoln's face, ‘‘the strangest 
and saddest eyes that ever mortal had,’’)—*“1 | 
should be foolishly presumptuous if I thought | 
I could discharge for one day the duties which | 
have fallen upon me, without the aid and | 
enlightenment of One Who is wiser and stronger | 
than ali others.” 

President Lincoln was a reticent man, and | 
seldom spoke of his religious convictions. He | 
was once asked if he could recall the moment | 
when he resolved to enter upon a religious life. | 
He said he was not conscious of any definite day | 
when he had done this. He thought his election 
to the great office that he held, determined him | 





| place in Paris, where people of limited incomes 


| until 


| ledge concerning the retarding and deflecting 


finally, in what he called ‘‘a process of crystal- 
lization’ that had long been going on 1n his heart, 
to be governed by religious motives 

‘The testimony of this sincere man to the value 
of a religious life can hardly be overestimated 
His personal relations to God were a ruling force 
in his daily life Hustory will never give a correct 
analysis of that life, unless it shows that the 
integrity and calmness that contributed to the 
accuracy of his judgment, were largely founded 
upon his simple religious faith. 


oe = 
REPAID WITH INTEREST. 


Dignity is associated with honest poverty as 
often, beyond a doubt, as it is with wealth, and it 
is not always safe or wise for those who are better- 
to-do to affront the self-respect of the poor. A 
story is told of the youth of a woman who died in 
old age in Paris lately which illustrates this fact. 
When she was a poor girl, working for her living, 
she took her dinner cach day in a restaurant kept 
by a woman named Clémence—a_ well-known 


were in the habit of eating. 


The young woman, whose name was Theresa, 
received her salary ne and it was so small 
that it was often spent a day or two before pay- 
day came around again. On such occasions 
Madame Clemence generally gave Theresa credit | 
pay-day, although she regarded her with | 
suspicion. heresa always paid her debt when 
she received her salary. 

But one day toward the end of the month, when | 
Theresa had been particularly unfortunate in 
her affairs, she presumed too far on Madame 
Clémence’s generosity. The customary patrons | 
of the restaurant had gathered preparatory to the | 
meal. Theresa, who had eaten but a scrap of | 
bread that day, was among them, and very hungry. 
Madame Clémence came up to her and said, | 
roughly: | 

“What do you want here?” } 

“My dinner,” Theresa answered, meekly. 

“Well, you can’t have it here,” the woman said. 
“You owe me nine francs already, and that’s quite 
enough for you to owe.” 

The poor girl rose in burning humiliation, and 
was about to go when she heard a low and very 
kind voice near her. 

“Pay the woman right off,” it said. She felt a 
ten-franc piece slipped into her hand, and saw that 
the person who had spoken to her was M. Dumaine, 
a gentleman whom she knew by sight. She hesi- 
tated a moment; but some generosities are not to 
be lightly refused, even by persons of pride. She 

aid Madame Clémence her debt out of the money. 

hen M. Dumaine rose and said aloud to the people 
in the room: 

“My friends, one of us here, a poor pir, has 
been publicly insulted without good cause. 
Evidently Madame Clémence needs a little admo- 
nition. Let us leave her alone for a fortnight. 
know a little restaurant in Belleville where we 
can do very well. Let us go there.” 

“Bravo, Dumaine!” the people called. They all 
rose and followed Dumaine to Belleville, leaving 
Madame Clémence aghast. 

The crowd dined ny 5! in the new epee 
— Theresa, who had lost her appetite as the 
result of the extraordinary incident, and had 
grown very pensive. 

She did not repay M. Dumaine’s ten francs; she 
feared to offend him. But she “paid it back,” as 
she called it, with large interest, for through al 
her long subsequent life—during which she often 
had considerable sums to dispense—she never 
hesitated to assist a struggling artist or any neces- 
sitous youne person who presented himself. 

“It is M. Dumaine’s ten francs,” she would say, 
as she assisted these needy persons in their battle 
with the world. 


ao 
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NAMELESS HERO. 


A writer in the Cosmopolitan records an act of 
heroic self-forgetfulness performed by an un. 
known Union soldier after the second battle of 
Bull Run. The Northern army left many wounded 
men behind as prisoners. A day or two after the 
battle Mr. Tanner, well known since as Corporal 
Tanner, and five comrades were lying in a little 
tent, the six men having lost among them seven 
legs. The victorious Confederates had next to 
nothing to eat, and their wounded prisoners had, 
if possible, even less. 


They were tortured by the intense heat of the 
Virginia sun, by hunger, x! a one of flies, and 
above all by thirst. The helpless cripples in the 
tent were unattended by any one, and were moan 
ing for water. 

Just outside the door of the tent lay a poor 
fellow with a dreadful, and as it proved, mortal 
wound in his left side; an unkempt private soldier 
haggard and ghastly in his bloody uniform. 

Hearing those in the tent crying for water, this | 
mortally hurt man outside, to whom every move 
ment must have been agony, dragged himself on 
his hands anit knees toward some apple-trees not 
far distant. A few worm-eaten a plee lay on the 

round, and these he thrust into the pockéts of his 
louse. Then turning on his unwounded side he 
dragged himself back to the tent. 

e passed the apples to Tanner, who lay next to | 
the entrance, and the wounded men set their teeth | 
with ravenous eagerness in the acid fruit; but 
when they turned to thank their nameless bene 
factor it was too late, for the effort had opened his 
wound, and he was dead. 





| 
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WONDERS OF ELECTRO-PHOTOG RAPHY. 
Some results that appear no less than marvellous | 
have been obtained by Mr, C. V. Boys in photo 
graphing flying bullets and flying shot from a gun 
As has been previously explained in The Com 
panion, Mr. Boys causes the bullet to pass through 
a dark box containing a sensitized plate and an 
electric apparatus. By means of this device the 
bullet, at a selected point, causes the discharge of 
an electric spark which, for an instant, 1lluminates 
it so that its image or shadow is imprinted on the 
photographic plate. } 


Not only the bullet itself is caught by photogra 
phy, but the image of the waves which its passage 
sets up in the’air is also imprinted on the plate. 

The form of these waves and the manner of their 
reflection from the containing walls of the chamber 
through which the bullet passes are thus made 
plain to the eye. It needs but the mention of this 
fact to show what an important source of know 


= of the air upon projectiles such photographs 
may be. 

When the bullet has been caused to pass through | 
a card just before the exposure by the spark is | 
made, the pieces of paper are seen in the photo 

raph following the bullet, and their position 
veautifully illustrates the fact that a body moving 
through a resisting medium will take the position 
of greatest resistance, for the bits of paper are 
seen moving broadside on instead of edgewise. 





| is the photographing of a bullet 


| ina comparatively crude form. 
capable of immense development in the direction | 


Mr. Boys’s experiments show that various dis 
puted points concerning the behavior of bullets 
and shot when in motion n .y be settled by the aid 
of electro-photography e has, for 


yiece, and so sharp is the picture that even the 
ndentations in the shot caused by their being 
jammed together are visible. 

The whole cloud of them is seen in the photo 
graph so that the eye perceives at once to what 
extent they have become scattered. 
tudinous air-waves set in motion by the flying shot 
are also sharply depicted. 

One of the most curious of the many experiments 

n the act of 
jiercing a glass plate. One picture shows the 
pullet just after its point has passed through the 
glass. The head of the bullet is covered with a 


coating of glass, and a thick cloud of shivered | 


rlass surrounds the rear part of the elongated 
pullet which has not yet passed through the plate. 

Another picture shows the bullet half - way 
through, another when it has passed several inches 
beyond, and is apparently swollen into a strange 
ag ong mass by the particles of glass that surround 
t 


"A still later photograph shows the bullet freeing 
itself from the cloud of —— which gradually 
become scattered behind and below it, while the 


glass plate itself is perceived to be falling to | 


pieces. 
The interest in these experiments is heightened 
by the fact that thus far they have been made only 


of delicacy and accuracy, so that it is quite reason- 
able to expect that most interesting and perhaps 
important discoveries may soon be made by this 
method of seeing beyond the reach of eyesight. 
——— ee 


For the Companion 


SYLVAN WORSHIP. 


The humming-bird in rapture sings 
His Jubilate ’mid the vines,— 

The wind bears o’er his rainbow wings 
The De Profundis of the pines 


In bowers where the jasmine burns 
An incense pure through woodland ways, 
The mocking-bird o’er golden urns 
Outpours his morning hymn of praise 


In woodbine cells the bees rejoice. 
And from his sweet seclusion drawn, 

The brown thrush, with a poet's voice. 
Sings the clear canticle of dawn! 


The sparrows chirp on pooee bough. 

And where the dimpling shadows pass 
The insect choir is chanting now 

The Glorias of leaf and grass. 


WILLIAM H HAYNE 


— 
> 





“COME NOW, OLD CODGER.” 


In the “Life of General Taylor” the following 
anecdote is related The general was a littie 
careless in dress, and never wore a complete 
regulation suit except when imperative duty com 
pelled. He often had on some homespun material 
and a broad-brimmed straw hat One evening at 
Newnansville he was sitting in the tavern office 
with three brother officers, all veterans of the 
prairies and frontiers, and all roughly dressea 
On the arrival of the eastern stage a sprightly 
young officer, fresh from the Military Academy 
fine in his dress and a little overconfident of 
manner, appeared upon the scene 


He glanced superciliously at the rustic looking 
men who sat talking and smoking, and then 


instance, | 
photographed a mass of. shot fired from a fowling | 


The multi- | 


They seem to be) 


the camp, and felt sure the lion would give us no 
more trouble, we returned. In the morning, 
mounted upon my old hunter and accompanied by 
the camp followers, I started out for the purpose 
of bringing the lion home entire. 

I wished to see if my horse would advance to 
| the body of the dead animal. He was soon dis 
| covered, andl Hadji Ali cried out, “There he lies, 
dead!” and [immediately rode to the spot, together 
with the people 

A tremendous roar greeted us as the lion started 
to his forefeet, and with his beautiful mane erect 
and his great hazel eyes flashing fire, he gave a 
~~ ee of deep, short roars, and challenged us 
to fight. 

At the first unexpected roar the horse had started 
on one side, but in an instant I had reined Tetel up, 
and [ now rode straight toward the lion, about 
twenty paces distant. patted Tétel on the neck 
and spoke to him coaxingly; he gazed intently at 
the lion and snorted, but showed no signs of 
retreat. Caressing his neck with my hand, I gently 
urged him forward. 

étel slowly but steadily advanced step by ste 
towarau the infuriated lion, that greeted him with 
continual growls I checked him when about six 
yards from the hon 

This would have made a magnificent picture, as 
the horse, with astounding courage, faced the lion 
at bay. Each animal kept his eyes fixed upon the 
other, the one beaming with rage, the other with 
cool determination. 

This was enough I dropped the reins upon 
Tétel’s neck; it was a signal he perfectly unde: 
stood, and he stood firm as a rock, for he knew 
that I was about to fire 

I took aim at the head of the lion, and with a 
bullet from my m= Soa rifle put him out of his 
misery. It required the united exertions of eight 
men to raise the ponderous animal and secure it 
upon the saddle of the kneeling camel 


oo 





IN A CROOKED LITTLE TOWN. 


In his delightful ‘record of “An Embassy to 
Provence,”” Mr Thomas A Janvier relates how he 
| Was lost in the mazy streets of the little town of 
Vers, The place was strange to him, His pony, 
| being tormented by flies. ran away with the car 

riage or buggy. But “the ponette” did not run too 

madly to respond to the rein, 50 Mr Janvier 
| turned this, that and the other corne:, and flew 
past startled old women, children, dogs and hens, 
till he did not know his way back to the main road. 

He says. 

“A brave old man rescued us While I held the 
vonette hard he seized her bridle, and when he 
yact calmed her by brushing away the tormenting 

| flies, and TI had explained that we were lost and 
| had begged him to guide us to the highway, he 
| smiled gently and in a moment led us out from that 
entangling maze 

“The distance to the highway proved to be less 
than twoscore yards, but then he knew what turns 
to take in that most marvellously crooked town. 

“In my gratitude I offerea the old man money 
He refused to accept it; ‘I cannot take monsieur’s 
silver,’ he said, politely. ‘Already 1 am more 
than paid In all the seventy years of my life here 
in Vers; monsieur is the very first who Mas been 
lostin my little town {tis mostinteresting. Itis 
enough.’ 

“fo this position he was firm. 
again warmly, anit we drove away When we 
had gone a short distance I looked back He was 
standing in the middle of the roaa gazing after us 
Hlis face was wreathe«d in smiles.” 





I thanked him 


——-oe——_——- 


APOLOGIZING TO THE BEAR. 


addressed the eldest, Colonel Taylor, for informa | 


on. 

“Well, old man, how are the Indians now?” 

“I believe, sir, they are giving considerable 
trouble,” replied Colonel Taylor. 

“Oh, they are, are they /” 1emarked the ofhcer, 
with assurance. “Well, we'll fix matters soon 
I’m an army officer, anil on my way to take a hand 
in the war. How are the crops?” 

“Very fair, sir, 1 understand, where the Indians 
can keep quiet.” 

And s0 on with pert questions from the youthful 
officer and very respectful answers from Taylor, 
who sturdily kept up the imputed character with 
out betrayal. t last the young man grew gen 
erous. 

“Come now, old codger, you and your neighbors 
take something—have a drink with me ” 


The officers rose and solemnly pledged the bold | 


young warrior. 

A few days later at Fort Drane the young officer 
was mortified and astonished, on the first inspec 
tion of his company by the senior officer, to see in 
the full uniform of a colonel coming straight 
toward him the old farmer of the tavern. Colonel 
Taylor smiled when near him, and said, reflec 
tively 

“Come now, old codger.” 

The abashed young man asked some experienced 
officers what he should do. They laughingly 


said. 
“Oh, with Colonel Taylor yo! <r pe 

After a day or so the colonel called up the 
officer, and when he attempted an apology 
rudeness, said: 

“My young friend, you have had a good lesson 
Let me give you a piece of advice that I think may 
be of immense advantage to you. Never judge a 
stranger by his clothes ” 

That was the end ot the affair. Colonel Taylor 
never again alluclec to it 


oung 
or his 


a) 
LION AND HORSE. 


A traveller gives an interesting sketch of the 
pursuit and capture of a lion which had for several 
nights been prowling round his camp, ana once 
had even tried to enter it. He had been driven 
away by firebrands Captain B—’s followers 
were so disturbed that he resolved to put an end 
to the intruder. One morning before sunrise the 
captain called two of his men, gave each of them 


one of his rifles to carry, and took himseif his | 


favorite weapon, telling them to fvllow him 
closely. The whole day passed without result. 


Nothing was seen of the lion, and they had begun | 


their return to camp 


I was carelessly carrying my rifie upon my 
shoulder, says Captain aon as I pushedl my way 
through the opposing thorns, when a sudden roar 
just before me at once brought the rifle upon full 


cock, and I saw a magnificent lion standing in the | 


middle of the glade, about ten yards from me. 

For an instant he stood in an attitude of atten 
tion, as we were hardly visible; but at the same 
moment I took a quick but sure shot with the little 
Fletcher. 

He gave a convulsive bound, but rolled over 
backward; before he could recover I fired the left 
barrel. The lion in the greatest fury, with his 
shaggy mane bristled in the air, roared wildly as, 
open-mouthed, he endeavored to charge upon us. 
But he dragged his hind-quarters upon the ground, 
and I saw immediately that the rifle had broken 
his spine. 

In his tremendous exertions he rolled over and 
over, gnashing his terrible jaws, and tearing holes 
in the sandy ground at each blow of his tremen- 
dous paws. 

As we were within a few minutes’ walk from 


| With the Navajo Indian the bear holds the very 
first rank among beasts. According to the cred- 
ulous savage, this wisest and most powerful of 
brutes even surpasses man. There is only one 
case in which a Navajo will meddle with nim, ani 
this, says Charles F Lummis, is when he has 
| killed a Navajo and the Indians know exactly 
| which bear is the murderer 


| Then a strong, armed party, headed by the 
| pene “medicine men,” proceed to the bear’s cave. 
| Halting a short distance in front of the den, ent | 
| go through a strange service of apology whic 
| would seem entirely ludicrous to us, but which to 
| them is unutterably solemn. 

The praises of the bear, commander of beasts, 
are loudly sung, anc his peg is humbly invoked 
tor the unpleasant deed to whicn they are now 
driven, 

yy duly apologized beforehand, they pro 
ceed to kill the bear, and then go home to fast anu 
purify themselves. 

Their greeting is: 

“I beg your pardon, and hope you will bear no 
resentment, but we are compelled to kill you,” 
which is quite as funny as the phrases of an old 
| New Hampshire farmer who was none too polite 

to his wife, but always addressed his oxen thus. 

“Now, if you please, whoa, hish, Bary! Also 
Bonnst Theret Thank yout” 


=e 


GOOD-NATURED INDIFFERENCE. 


A certain good natured fatalism prevails in 
Russia as to the one crime of theft. At Saratott 
on the Volga a crowded steamer was about to start, 
when the assistant captain, hurrying through a 
crowd of third class passengers, was suddenly 
stopped by a peasant, who had previously com 
plained that his money had been stolen 


“Your honor,” he said, “the money has been 
found.” 

“Found! Where?” 

“Sewed up in that soldie:’s mantle. I went over 
there to search for it, and sure enough, there were 
forty one roubles and a twenty-copeck piece in my 
chamois purse.” 

> “Where is that soldier?” 

“There he is, asleep.” 

“Well, he must be handed over to the police.” 

“Handed over to the police? Why to the police’ 
| Don’t touch him; let him sleep on. Sure, the 
— is found; what more do we want?” | 

And as the captain proved equally indifferent, 
the matter was dropped. 


— 
NEED OF A HANDLE. 


It is hard to realize that so recently as one 
hundred years ago the wearing of queues by 
gentlemen was only beginning to go out of fashion 
As we think now of those queer pigtail appendages 
it seldom occurs to us that they could have been of 
any use except as an index of human folly 


It appears, however, that occasionally they were 
avery important part of a gentleman’s person, as 
may be inferred from the following complaint 
published in England toward the end of the last 
century - 

“The bathers at Brighton complain bitterly of 
the trouble they have in pulling young gentlemen 
out of the sea since they have cut off their queues 
Till one of these docked fashionables is drowne: 
from this circumstance, the rage for cropping wil! 
not die out.” 
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For the Companion. 
UNLEARNED. 


He is lovely just to look at, 

With his thoughtful, dark brown eyes, 
His gentle face and shining curls,— 

But he isn’t very wise. 


Two birthdays he has counted, 
Two dimples he can show; 

Yet he’s ignorant of many things 
That little babies know. 


Though he talks in childish fashion, 
He knows but pretty words, 

And he says them in a voice as sweet 
As the cooing of the birds. 


He smiles at everybody, 
But he hasn’t learned to fret; 
And angry looks and pouts— 
He doesn’t know them yet! 


Oh, everything contents him, 
So he’s never learned to tease; 
And kicks and screams—he’s 
aware 
There are such things as these. 


un- 


But he’s lovely just to look at 
And to cuddle and to pet, 

For to wriggle out of loving arms, 
He hasn’t learned it yet. 


Oh, as at first I told you, 
He isn’t very wise; 
Yet were we all as ignorant, 
Earth might be Paradise. 
EMMA C. Down. 














For the Companion. 


A BEAR AND A BOASTER. 


‘Load your gun for bear,”’ said 
Doctor Foote, one morning nearly a 
hundred years ago. ‘Load your 
gun for bear, Silas, for we shall 
depend upon you if we are attacked.” 
And he smiléd a rather sly smile as 
he turned to fix the fire. 

“Dear me!”’ said Mrs. Foote, 
‘“‘you’re not really going to cut wood 
up on the hill where they saw two 
bears last week !”’ 

“Why not?’’ said Doctor Foote. 
“Silas, here, can take care of the 
whole party.’’ And with that he 
smiled again. 

Silas was the hired man. He was 
fond of “talking big.””. By his brag 
you might think that he was the 
bravest man on the Unadilla River 
or in all York State, for that matter. 
He told stories of his fights with 
wildcats, wolves and bears, in which 
he always came out ahead by a hair’s breadth. 

“I tell ye, a little more an’ I should have been 
everlastin’ly chawed up,” he would say, “but I 
finished him!’ 


ZJ 


7 [\nd in 


himself to the contents, when Doctor Foote sent | 


a bullet into him. If that bullet had killed him 
there would not have been any story. 

| But it did not, and he made a rush for Doctor 
| Foote, and for some time he kept things very 
| lively. The hired man stood looking on, at first 
too scared to move; but when the bear rose and 
dealt Doctor Foote a dreadful blow 
shoulder, Silas managed to break the spell and 
run. He did not wait to see that Captain Brown 
shot the bear dead next moment. He did not 
notice that Doctor Foote was soon on his feet 
| again. He ran with all his might to the horses, 
and throwing himself upon one, dashed away to 
bring help. 


He rode up to Deacon Drake’s and shouted, | 


“Turn out! turn out! There’s a bear killed four 


men !’” 


The deacon rushed out, crying, ‘Who? 
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For the Companion. 


VIOLETS. 


It’s oh for a grassy bank 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


on the | 


dreams. 








Where? Who?’’ To which Silas replied, ‘‘Cap- | 
tain Brown, Doctor Foote and his son, and 
myself I" 

“Good land !’’ said the deacon, as Silas galloped 
away. “I only hope the rest aint killed any 
wuss’n you be!”’ and he started down the road 
the way Silas had come and soon met the others, 
who were not killed very bad, though rather 
worse than the boaster. They were able, at any 
rate, to laugh at him well for his fright; and after 
that, whenever he began to tell one of his great 
stories, some one was sure to strike in with, 
“Turn out! turn out! There’s a bear killed four 
men!”* and that always settled him. 

Eighty years afterward Grandpa Foote, who 
was a little boy when this happened, used to tell | 
the story to his grandchildren when they came to | 
see him. They wanted to hear it every time they 
came, for grandpa told it far better 
than I can. They always nestled 
and nudged each other when Silas 
shouted, “Turn out! turn out! 
There’s a bear killed four men!”’ 


They smiled when Deacon Drake 


rushed out and cried, “Who? 
Where? Who?” And though they 


had heard it so many times, they 
always laughed at the boaster’s | 
reply: ‘Captain Brown, Doctor | 
Foote and his son, and myself!” | 


Evpora 8S. Bumsreap. | 


* 
? 





Ir was Jamie’s first visit to the 
country, and he looked with great 
interest on all the wonders of his 
grandfather's farm. One day he 
went out to inspect the early corn 
and found it bearing ears from | 
which the silk waved in the wind. | 
Running into the house he called, 
‘‘Mamma, grandpa’s corn has got its 
heads on it, and hair on every head !”’ | 
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Harold’s crib for a carriage, and 
they felt very grand indeed. 

‘*We'll drive to New York, Peter,” 
said Mrs. Brown. 

“And then we'll come back to 
Boston,”’ said Mrs. Green, as she 
rocked the crib very fast. 

“Mrs. Brown, your baby 
Kitty Clover is running—away!”’ 
screamed Mrs. Green. 

Out of the crib jumped the kitten, 
baby dress, blue sash and all. 
Round and round the room he ran as 
if he were very dizzy or frightened. 

“Oh!”" said Mrs. Green. “Oh! 
oh!” 

‘‘Mamma!"’ shouted Mrs. Brown. 

“Let the kitten run out in the 
yard,” said mamma, as she opened 
the door. ‘‘He acts as if he were 
frightened half to death.” 

Out rushed Kitty Clover, leaving 
the baby clothes behind him. 

“Oh, what a lively baby!”’ sighed 
Mrs. Green. 

“T’ll never have a kitten for a baby again, 
never,”’ wailed Mrs. Brown, “I’m frightened and 
frightened !”” 

“We'll drive to New York, Peter,”’ said Mrs. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


My parents were industrious folks, 
Jressed in a modest suit of green; 

Later in life, as time wore on, 
In yellow overcoats were seen. 

I think they never cared to roam, 

But always stayed quite close at home, 
While I, their child, in colors gay, 
To school and church go every day. 


2 
CHARADE. 

If you have my jirst, 

N y second you may be, 
Praying for my third 

In your agony. 
Majesty like Jove’s 

Crowned my warlike whole, 
And his weapons dealt 

Death of deadliest dole. 


3. 
A CLUSTER OF FLOWERS. 
1. 

Analyze a detective and a Greek goddess, and 
find: A mineral; a weapon; a fruit; a blade of 
#TAaSs ; vegetables; a spring of mineral water; an 
animal; a constellation; a poisonous serpent. 

II. 

Analyze gay and a metal, and find: 
part of the body; 
animal; a vehicle; 


A barrier; 

a large piece of wood; a useful 

acover; a highway; wise men. 
Ill. 

Analyze a boy’s nickname, a preposition, and a 
Latin pronoun, and find: A narrow strip of wood; 
a bivalve; an impression in plaster; domestic 
ground grain; animal 
food; a high pole; part of a plant; a form of 
water. 

IV. 

Analyze agreeable to taste and a summer vege 
table, and find: A kind of fuel; a seat; a tool; a 
resting-place; a favorite; a body of water. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


I’m used with deadly purpose 
When men with war are wild; 
With tenderness I cradle 
The sleeping little child. 
I’m so handy a possession 
That to lose me is a cross; 
Yet you give me to a beggar 
Without a sense of loss. 


5. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


An arbor. Not narrow. 
A support for a picture. A bird. A color. The 
world. Ananimal. An under-teacher in a school. 

The central letters form the name of a great 
poet. 


A weapon. A snake. 


6. 
FLORAL ENIGMA. 


A fluttering breath, a kind of earth, 
We who in Eden had our birth. 
These, all united, make for you 

A lovely little flower to view. 


7. 
BURIED PLACES. 


. What a fine color adobe clay is! 
Poor ant! ill-established is her home. 
Alas! Kane perished at the North Pole! 
A Kodak! O, take the horrid thing away. 
No, Jubal, tickling is not good for children. 
. That asiphon! O Lulu, you know better! 
A hatter asks too much for his small wares. 
8. An Arab I abhor most thoroughly. 
. What! atart! A rye and Indian one too! 
. A taper Si always likes better than a lamp. 
. Stupid as lam I can guess this one! 
2. A franc equals twenty cents of our money. 
. What do youcallit? A lyonnaise sauce’ 
. If you cannot agree, cease playing together. 
3. High art for dull boys is a waste of time. 
3. Nothing hampers a man like lack of education. 
. Nothing new! Have never had so little news. 
. Jumbo stoned boys who plagued him. 
. Columbus was borne over the seas by fair 
inds. 
20. I came home from Europe recently. 
21. Have come north—am established in the city. 
22. All were saved but Helen and Susan. 
23. Tell Charles to nerve himself to have 
tooth out. 
24. The ship’s on fire! land at once! 
25. A bad day. To-night will be better, I hope. 
26. Make Urban go round by the store on his 
way home. 
27. Tell Sara to gather all the apples to-day. 


SIS Om ON 
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8. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 

All of the following quotations may be foun+ in 
Shakespeare’s works. When the missing words 
have been rightly supplied and placed side by 
side they will form a quotation from Whittier. 


“Tell me what —— I have here alive 

That I should fear to die.” 

“If ever you have looked —— better days.” 
“O good old man! how well in —— appears 


The constant service of the antique world.” 


“A —— more than kin and less than kind.” 


That is kissed by the sun each morn, |Green. ‘We'll drive to New York and forget all 
Where day by day in the month of May | Pro 
y 0 M | about it! 
The baby buds are born. | 


For all that he did seem a little nervous that 
morning while he loaded his gun for bear, which 


“For Brutus is an honorable — .” 


Marjory DEAN. 


made Doctor Foote’s smile broader than ever. 

They soon started for the woods, Doctor Foote, 
and his grown son, and Captain Brown and Silas, 
who boasted all the way what wonders he would 
do if they should meet a bear. You would have 
thought he was going on purpose for a bear hunt. 
But when they got to chopping he took pains to 
keep as near as possible to where the horses were 
hitched. 

They had been at work some hours, and Silas 
had grabbed his gun half a dozen times, thinking 
he saw a bear in the distance, when all at once 
they all saw one; a real, live one, and as they 
found, a very hungry and cross one. He smelled | 
out their dinner-haskets, and was just helping 





It’s oh for the blossoms blue 
When the baby buds unfold, 
And it’s oh for your glee 
When you laugh to see 
There are more than your hands can hold. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


a 
For the Companion. 


KITTY CLOVER. 


Mrs. Green and Mrs. Brown were out riding. 

Totty was Mrs. Green, Grace was Mrs. Brown, 
and Kitty Clover was Mrs. Brown’s baby. 

They had mamma’s big sham pillows for seats, 


+o 


Ro.tre was very much afraid of the toads | 


| Which abounded in his back yard. One day we 
|found him busily poking pins, point upwards, 


into two toadstools that grew out by the back 
fence. ‘I guess those horrid old fellows’ll not 
come here any more when they sit down on their 
stools this time,’ he explained. 

Vera, a bright little tot of four years, had 
been sitting for some time in a cramped position, 
playing with her doll, and getting up made the 
startling assertion ‘“‘that her foot was so sound 
asleep she could hear it snore.” 


Conundrums. 


If a man should accost a street 
musical instrument might he name? 
(Ho, boy)! 

Which color is most doleful? Blue. 

To what islands should hungry people be sent? 
To the Sandwich Islands. 


urchin, what 
Hautboy 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Ascension. 

2 May. 

3. James Russell Lowell. The Vision of Sir 
Launfal; The Biglow Papers; On a Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners; Shakspere Once More. 

4. Camera. 


5. MA Y 
A C E 
Y E 8 











For the Companion. 


A MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


lam sitting here watching a merry-go-round, 
The grande st that ever was seen. 
It centres in yonder horizon’s dim bound, 
And * turns with a rush, and a rumbling ‘sound 
As I gaze on its emerald sheen. 
Come, tarry with me; *tis a beautiful sight; 
Tis nature’s great gala display. 
The orchards and groves wheel around in their flight, 
And flit past our faces like phantoms of light, 
Then circle away, and away. 
The meadows are coming all bright with the bloom 
Of orchid, and iris, and _rue. 
They fan us with bre - of delicious perfume 
And hasten away, as if to make room 
For the hillsides appearing in view 
Ah, there is a brooklet that fain would not go, 
nd backward is striving to 
Like a serpent disabled by mere fless. blow. 
It winds its way slowly, and even more slow, 
Till lost in the lake by the lea. 
Yon husbandman quite undisturbed by his ride, 
-lows on through the green, growing maize, 
While that bare-footed boy, on that old po Any astride, 
Sits up like a prince in the pink of his pric 
Returning our curious gaze. 
And now a whole city comes thundering on, 
ith its mansions and monuments high; 
A mm... of marts meets the ear and is gone. 
And see! Othe wonder,—to look out u pon 
The dead in their graves rushing by! 
Now faster, and faster, and faster it gains. 
fio! Hear you that shriek of siorm ¢ ? 
No, ’tis of delight at the speed it attain 
See! The trees like wild horses are sw eeping the plains, 
There’s not a suspicion of harm. 
Oh, a ead ellous thing i is Eni merry go-round! 
e you seen it? Hardly can guess 
What I mean 4 ? Well, indeod, it is easily found 
By just glancing out as you sit homeward bound 
Aboard of the lightning express. 
N. W. RAND. 


oe 
SENSE OF DIRECTION. 


It is well known that any of our domestic 
animals can find its way home from a distance of 
many miles, even after the lapse of some time. 
This faculty is perhaps oftenest seen in the dog, 
the horse, and the cat, but is known to be almost 
or quite as fully developed in the ox. The faculty 
has been supposed by some naturalists to depend 
upon a sixth sense, independent of sight or smell. 
Such a theory involves an organ of sense by which 
the needed observations may be carried to the 
brain; an organ which must be distinct from eye, 
ear and nostril. Physiologists have not, as yet, 
found any such organ in the constitution of any 
animal, nor have they found any nerves different 
from those which belong to our own nervous 
system. This is almost conclusive evidence that 
animals possess no sense different from ours. 


If we watch the conduct of a dog when he is 
thrown upon his own resources to find his way 
home, we shall see that he has made good use of 
his five senses up to this time, and that he purposes 
to make good use of them in the immediate future. 
It is always assumed that the dog has not slept 
during the time that he has been carried from 
home. If he were to sleep, he would lose all clue 
whether he had a sixth sense or not, for in sleep 
all the senses are equally dormant. 

The case has been submitted of a dog taken by 
rail a distance of two hundred miles in a circuitous 
course and set down fifty miles from home. He 
disappears, and the next day is at his old haunts. 
He could not have followed the rail by which he 

came, for this would take him a longer time. He 
must ‘have struck across country. 

The question is, Did he take a direct line for | 
home, or did he shape his general course so as to 


come out upon some familiar spot, miles, it may | 


be, from his home, and from that point follow 
remembered paths? Hunters say that the latter 
is most frequently the case. 

Suppo that in the dog’s absence the old home 
has been burned down and his master’s family 
have moved five miles to the right or left, but are 
at the same distance from the point at which he 
was set down. He will go back to the old spot; 
and from there will trace the family by scent, if 
he traces them at all. He has no sense to inform 
him of the changed position of the family, nor of | 
anything more than would be known to a man 
under the same circumstances. 

But the case is made clearer by supposing that 
the dog’s master has left home, gun in baad. while 
the dog has been detained for a time. The man 
goes straight to the woods, but after getting out 
of sight, makes a turn so as to bring him to the 
opposite side of the house. If now the dog is let 
loose, he takes to the woods at the point where he 
saw his master enter. From there he trusts to his 
ore and nose, keeping close upon his master’s 
ra 

If the dog had a special sense of direction, he 
would not so easily be thrown off the pursuit of a 
deer or a fox by the animal taking to the water. 
Every species of animal that has boon made the 
prey of dogs has learned to baffle pursuit b 
deceiving the sight or scent of its pursuers. Suc h 
creatures would have been likely to find out before 
this time if the dog had any special sense, and we 
should see them acting upon the knowledge. 

The most interesting and perplexing cases are 
those in which animals that have been taken some 
distance from home in closed cages have yet found | 
their way back without difficulty. This shows a 
highly developed sensitiveness to every change 
of direction. 

This faculty of perception is low in man, but it 
may be developed and trained. 
who sleep best with the head towards the north. 
Let such a person when travelling on a sleeping- 

car make it a point to decide upon the course the 
train is going as soon as he wakes from sleep in | 
the night, and he will find himself rapidly gaining 
new power to determine directions. 

Darwin’s experiment is an interesting one. He 
put some bees in dark paper boxes and carried 
them by a circuitous route a distance from the 
hive. When they were set free, they all returned 
in a straight line to their home. 

Again he took them over a similar route, but on 
the way he spun the boxes rapidly round. This 
time only one or two bees reached the hive, and 
perhaps these pot back only by accident. While 
spinning round in the boxes they lost perception 
of the direction in which they were being carried. 

It is often observed that when a dog returns 
home by a way which he must have made out with 

care and on his own account, he at once throws 
himself upon the floor or the ground and sleeps 
soundly for a time. This is apt to be referred to 
physical exhaustion, but is more likely to be due 
to the fact that the animal has kept his faculties 
all on the alert, and has quickened b 


to their difficult task. All our domestic animals 


show wonderful power of application when their | 


faculties are bent to the accomplishment of some 
cherished design. 


There are persons | 


is perceptions | 
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Wood's Penetrating Plaster is a distinct step for- 
ward a decided improvement upon common porous 





plasters. It removes the fatty matter in the pores, enab- 





ling the painkiller to rapidly penetrate and stop the 
ache, Unrivaled remedy for Rheumatism, Lame 


| WOOD’S 3 Bisulcts 
nated by 
PENETRATING Jennson 
Johnson, 92 William 

Street, New York. 





We make this boot ourselves, there- | 


will refund the money or send | 





ee Se rt en 
A yd % See bad 
The best and most qqonemtent Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like th 
Look well. Fit cil. Wear we 
Sold for 25 cents for a Tox of Ten collars or Five 
| pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
| mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 

























Sterling 
Worth 








Beauty, Simplicity, Durability. Its individual merits, and 
the reasons for its growing popularity are detailed in the 
| Winton catalogue. A book of bicycle knowledge FREE 
| to wheelmen. E WINTON BICYCLE CO., 
| | 125 Perkins Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


| as sthe wheel for all wheelmen. “Noted for its aie, 
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“Ww mm Cyne and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, lam happy to say, through the merits of HAN- 
SON’ Y CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some ae fs ust as good; send v 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y- 
Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 
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housa: A 
Paid. McMULLEN WOVEN Wi WIRE FEN CO., CHICAGO, 1 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
Bands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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THE SULTAN’S WATCH. 


“While on board the sultan’s yacht,” writes Herr- 
mann in the North American Review, “I noticed that 
he had a magnificent watch, which he consulted 
and handled as if it were the apple of his eye. 
This, of course, was a good thing for me, for since 
I was performing before him personally, it was 
not etiquette to take anything from the audience. 
| asked the sultan to take out his watch and show 
it to me, which he did. I then said, ‘Will your 
imperial majesty allow me to throw the watch 
overboard ?’ 

“He laughed at first, but a second afterwards his 
brow darkened, and he looked a little bit as if he 
were offended with me for making the request. 

“<Tf,’ said 1, ‘I do not return the watch to you 
exactly as you give it to me, you can put me in 
irons for the rest of my life.’ 


“The sultan looked me in the eye with a piercing | 


lance and then handed the watch to me. 
instantly threw it into the rippling waves of the 
Bosphorus. 

“The yacht careened over, for every individual, 
from the cabin-boy to the sultan himself, rushed 
to the side and looked overboard after the watch. 

“I felt that if anything went wrong with this 
trick I certainly should be put in irons; but I 
called for a fishing-line, and, instead of showing 
my anxiety, at once proceeded to do a little fishing. 
Every one looked at me, not so much with 
astonishment as with pure disbelief in my ability 
to recover the watch, which was not only one of 
the things in the world the sultan liked, but was 
worth a great deal more than any watch I had ever 
seen. 
“Fortune favored my fishing, for in a few 
minutes I drew up a shiner on my hook, and landed 
itsafely on the deck. I brought it before the sultan, 
took out my pocket-knife, ripped it open, anc 
presented the watch to his majesty in its original 
perfect condition. 

“Turks, as a rule, are not very demonstrative, 
and I found in after life that to make a Turk laugh 
— is impossible. They smile, look pleased, 
an 
beards; but on this occasion every Turk, from the 
sultan and his blue-blooded pashas to the sailors 
in the forecastle, sent up one how! of delight.” 

Mr. Herrmann does not tell how the trick was 
done, but that is his own affair. 


* 
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TO THE 





MESSAGES DEAD. 


A beautiful custom of the people of Siam is one 
by which they do honor to their dead. At full 
moon in October, and again in November, three 
evenings are devoted to setting lighted candles 
afloat on the border of the sea, in the belief that 
they will be borne away to those who have passed 
out of this life. 


The humblest style, says the Saturday Review, 
in which the ceremony can be performed is yet 
pretty enough. The broad, strong leaf of a 
plantain is bent or folded into the shape of a boat 
or raft. In the middle of this simple structure a 
tiny taper is fixed upright. The “katong,” or raft, 
of which this is the simplest form, is then kept 
a in the house until the auspicious moment— 
predicted by the family priest—has arrived. 

Then at this moment, when the water is silvered 
over by the beams of the broad, rising moon, the 


taper is lighted and the tiny raft is launched upon | 


the waves. 

Very slowly at first it makes its way along the 
edge of the ebbing tide; then, wafted gently by 
the still evening air into the swifter current, it 
drifts further and further away, until only a bright 
speck of light distinguishes it from the rippling 
surface all around. 

When the night is fine, thousands of these little 
stars of light may be seen twinkling on the broad 
bosom of the Menam, all wending their silent way 
toward the boundless sea, all bearing silent 
messages to departed friends who have already 
gone to the great unknown land. 


oe 


WHAT SHE HOPED. 


EDISO 


th their daintily-pointed nails pick their | 


Not long ago, the Orthodox clergyman of a New | 


England town was called from his study in the 
evening, to marry a young couple who were 
waiting in his parlor, bent upon matrimony. The 
young people appeared to be from an humble walk 
in life, but wére beaming with happiness. 


At the conclusion of the ceremony there was a 
pause of some length. The bride looked inquiringly | 


at the 
happy but somewhat vague expression of coun- 
tenance. 
At last the bride stepped forward in a hesitating 
manner, and dropping an elaborate courtesy, said, 
“We—we are—very much obliged to you, sir, and 


room, and he gazed back at her with a | 


we hope that at some time we shall be able to | 


retaliate !” 

Her husband looked at her with undisguised 
wide in her ability to cope with a word of such 
ength and elegance, and the minister bowed the 
couple out with as grave a face as he could call up, 
with that remarkable wish ringing in his ears. 





— 
MILITARY EXPEDIENT. 


It is well to have a definite plan of action in case 
of emergency and danger. Commandant Parquin, 
in his “Souvenirs and Campaigns of an Old Soldier 





of the Empire,” tells an amusing story illustrative | 
of the courage of the French infantry in Spain. | 


He says that the infantry had a courageous 
confidence in themselves which was fine, but 
sometimes led to disaster. 


One day he reprimanded some soldiers that had | 


allowed themselves to be left far behind their 
regiment and the cavalry of the rear guard. 
te What should you do,” he asked, “if, separated 
rom the army as you are, a band of the enemy’s 
suerrillas surrounded you?” 
_ They ——e gravely, “Lieutenant, we should 
form a hollow square.” 

There were three of them. 


~ 
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DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 





A French physician has lately received the 
“istinction of the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
lhe reason for the compliment is curiously stated 
thus by a Parisian medical journal: 


This decoration Doctor X. owes to the visit of 


the cholera to P Pe ghee ed 
that epldeaie, aris. He lost fifty-six patients in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “ Brown’s Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. (Adv. 








00 Visitine CARDS. We will engrave a 
. copper plate and print 50 visiting cards for $1.00. 
You will need them at Chicago, if not now. Order them 
in time. Samples 4c. Satisfaction 
we will mail copy 
WANTED. The Bell 


uaranteed. For 10c. 
of our book, “Card Etiquette.” AGENTS 





That’s one fine point 
about the 
Wheel. 
others equaliy good. Get 
our Catalogue and know 
all about it. 


| AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
bad eating, 


Garfield Tea ii 


stipation, Restores Complexion, Saves Doctors’ Bills. 
Sample free. GARFIELD TEA Co., 319 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


Cures Sick Headache. 








Overcomes 
results of 














FOLDING VENTILATING PILLOWS. 











No. 1 for i No. 3 for 
‘Invalids, Healthful. travellers, 
Hospitals & | ow =F, , | Hammocks, 

Family Use. |g“~> revoro (| Camping. 

$1.00. OF —— 50 cents. 





“EITHER SIZE SENT POST-PAID. 


POTOMAC NOVELTY CO., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
AGENTS WANTED. 





FOR SALE. 


Address, 


S 
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man Brothers Co., 460 UVak St., Toledo, O. | 


Easy to Ride’ 


Imperial | 
It has many | 





| 
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PHONOGRAPHS | 


/NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., | 


Edison Building, 
NEW YORK. 


Schoolhouse Flags. 


Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 











Do You Wish to Raise a Flag? 


| _ On receipt of your order we will send you free 100 
School a Certificates. These can easily be sold to 

| interested friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. 
In this way a Flag is quickly secured. 


| 
| PERRY MASON & GO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








| “My Mistress 


says she envies me my 
complexion; I wonder 
if I ought to tell her 
that it is due to 


LANOTA 
Skin Food ?”’ 


It softens and whitens 
the skin, and tends to 
efface wrinkles and 
| other facial blemishes 


| $1.00 per Jar, 
post-paid. 
Sample Jar with complete instructions for Facial 
Massage at home, 10e. Agents wanted to sell this and 
other specialties. PREPARED AND SOLD BY 
REFERENCES: 
J. A. MAXIM, 


American Express Co. 
Pittsfiela National Bank. Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Full directions given on every package of 


PEERLESS DYES. 


Absolutely fast colors with one application of 
Peerless Dyes. Special Mordants make them 
so. Other package dyes require two or more. 

Sample card of colors at drug stores or address 


Peerless Dyes, Elmira, N. Y. 














Patented, 
January 30, 1892. January 30, 1892. 


Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold and Coin Purse. 

Separate places for coin, bills and car tickets, indepen- 

dent of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal 

arts to get out of order, or wear the pocket. Ask your 

Sealer for it or I will send sample at following prices: ‘ 

lerocce, Cals, Nea 

8, $0.75 $1.5 
.% 1 

35 1.6 

2 * a 1.00 2.00 2.50 

1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. 6. 


Please mention Companion. 






No. 11 holds $4.00 silver, 10 notes & ticket 
- 6 - 20 ” ” 
“ 13x 9.00 
“ 134x 10.00 5 

Jas. S$. Topham, Sole M'f'r, 

Send 4c. for Catalogue. 


ITCHING HUMORS 


Tortnuring, disfiguring eczemas, and every s”ecles 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of CuTt- 
CURA, the great skin cure, CUTI- 
CURA Soap, an exqhisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Cut!- 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. Curicurna REME- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
where. PoTTER Drua AND Cem. Corp., Boston. 
&a~ “ How to Cure Skin Diseases”’ mailed free. 


PIM i blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 


prevented and curei by CuTicuRa Soap. 
\ and muscular pains and weaknesses, 


FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 
The tirst and only paia-killing strengthening plaster. 

















In one minute the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- 








It is very diffic 
to convince 
children that 
a medicine is 
“nice to take” 
—this trouble 
is not experi- 
enced in ad- 
ministering 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil. It 


ult 





is 
almost as palatable as mitk. 


No ame so rapidly 
builds up good flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 


Mothers the world over rely 
upon it in all wasting diseases 
that children are heir to. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggista. 





er 


Omfort 


Is a “Healing Wonder.” 
It Cures 


Eczema. 
Chafing. 
Pimples. 
| Itching. 
| Salt Rheum. 
| ’ | Burns. 

.. Sunburn. 

| ~~ * Tender Feet. 
| | 


| 





Infant Chafing 
and all 
Inflammation. 
Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Sold by Druggists. Price soc. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 2c. a cake. 








ALWAYS HERE WHEN 


"27,8001 WANTED [fie me 
oeeee ee 0s 00 06 60 enemy 


Vest-Pocket | Dictionary 


Webster Dictionary 


An entirely original compila- 
tion from Webster’s Great 
Work. Its size and general 
make-up render this beautiful 
little book a ‘*Companion for 
the learned as well as for the 
unlearned.” For ready refer- 
ence in regard to Spelling, 
Meanings of Words, Pronunci- 
ation, Synonyms, the Metric 
System of Weights and Meas- 
ures,Speeches forall Occasions 
and Rules of Etiquette, the 
Vest-PockeT WEBSTER is far 
ahead of all competitors. Com- 
piled especially for us by a 
University man. Gazetteer of 
the World; something new and 
especially useful. Cloth, index- 
ed, 25c. Russia. ful) gilt, in- 
dexed.50c. Live Agents 
Wanted everywhere, espec- 
ially in Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools. Sells atsight. €xperience unnecessary. 
LAIRD @& LEE, 263 W Abash Ave., Chicage 
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Artistic Homes 


**How to Plan and How to Build Them’”’ 
A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


that tells the whole story from Cellar to Garret. This book contains 
a large number of designs and plans and other illustrations, both interior 
and exterior, of BEAUTIFUL HOMES costing from $500 to $18,000; also 
designs for laying oat and beautifying your grounds, and is brim full 
of points you should know about the Building of your Home. 


Sent for 10 cents in postage or silver, if you mention this paper. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 





| Suede Gloves. 





Soft, puiable, perfect-fitting, undressed Kid Gloves, all 
shades of slate, tans and black; imported to be sold for 
$1.00 per pair. Special price to COMPANION readers 


70 CTS. A 3 PAIRS + 


PAIR, FOR 
Gloves sent free by mail Vention size. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue — sent free. 25 per cent. saved 
by trading with 


MAHLER BROS., 501-503 Sixth Ave., New York. 
AR ARR Hi hm Eo eee Ci am 


Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send gc for postage on 100 beautiful same 
es and our guide, “‘How to Paper and 
momy in Home Decoration,’’ will 
be sent FREE. tandsome Gold Parlor 
10, 12 <2, 1§¢ per roll, all with wide 
borders and ceilings to match. Good Gold 
Paper, 5c to gc. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant, 
136-138 W. Madison 8t 30-32 W. Thirteenth St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 

























, | 
SYRUP SF FICS: 
| KNOWLEDGE fret? ssid tenas to petsona 


enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent 
but it is manufactured by th 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name srinted on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered 
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A BOY'S FINE SUIT 
AN EXTRA PAIR OF PANTS 
AND A NICE HAT 


All made 
to match—only 


0 


These Combina- 
tion Suits are 
guaranteed 
every thread all 
wool — work- 
manship and 
style unexcelled. 
The finest Boy’s 
Suit ever sold 
for $6.00 by any 
‘lothier in 
America 

ANO WITH EVERY 
SulT WE GIVE AN 
ExXTRA PAIR OF 
PANTS AND a 
HAT--ALL MADE 
TO MATCH FREE! 


Sent C.0.0. with 
privilege of examina- 
tion on receipt of $1.00 
to guarantee express 
charges, or send 86.00 
and we agree te refund 
the money if euit ie 
not satiefaotory. 


“THE HUB” 


N W. COR. STATE AND JACKSON STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
(54 pages )—tells you how to save money 
on Men's and Boys’ Clothing—Furnish- 
Ing Goods—Hats—Men’s and Ladies’ 
Shoes—Ladies’ Wraps and Jackets. 


















FRANK MILLER’S 
ROWN DRESSING 


| For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 


— g€s 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Bocas to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 





| 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 


should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Ban 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN | 


NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soquired to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

sk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
i | at a slow 
| applause 


books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. 


entirely hidden from view in 1891, are now slowly 
opening around him, and planet, rings and satel- 
lites form a picture unique and superb. 

The rings will continue to open more widely 
until nearly the end of the century, when they will 
be open to their widest extent, and their northern 
side will be illuminated. Saturn will therefore be 
increasing in interest for several years to come. 

If the telescope be turned to Gamma Virginis, 
another transformation takes place. The star is 
separated into two stars. They are 5".5apart, and 


| the color is silvery white with a tinge of pale 


yellow. 

The stars revolve around their common centre 
of gravity in one hundred and eighty-five years. 
Gamma Virginis is an easy object for a small 
telescope, and its position near Saturn affords a 
fine opportunity for the telescopic observer, who 
will have no difficulty in finding the star. 

Gamma Virginis is one of the finest double stars 
in the Northern Hemisphere. Its components are 
called celestial diamonds, from the exquisite deli- 
cacy of their coloring. 


JAVANESE TIGER-FIGHT. 


An English traveller in Java who saw one of the 
tiger-fights peculiar to the island thus describes 
the strange sport: The tiger is set down in a trap 
in the centre of the Allon-Allon, or great square, 
and is surrounded by a triple or quadruple line of 
spearmen, about a hundred yards distant from 
him. 


When all is ready, a Javanese advances at a 
very slow pace, to the sound of soft music, and 
sets fire to the trap, at the same time opening the 
door at the back part of the cage, which, by the 
way, is too narrow for the tiger to turn in. 

As the fire begins to singe his whiskers, he grad- 
ually backs out. The man, as soon as he has 
opened the door, begins walking toward the crowd 

ace, and the slower he is, the more 
oes he gain. 
he tiger, meanwhile, having backed out of his 


| Soe prison, is rather astonished at findin 
su 


enewals of subscriptions | 


to The Companion by the payment of money to | 


strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that length of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. 


himsel rrounded by hundreds of people, eac 
pointing a spear at him. 
If he is a bold tiger he canters round the circle, 


| almost touching the spears; finding no opening, 
| then he returns to the centre, fixes his eye on one 


Of these Agents new subscriptions | 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 
OVERWORK AND UNDERWORK. 


Every one has heard of the danger of overwork, 
yet few understand just where the danger lies. A 
man can hardly overwork himself if he takes care 
of himself in other respects—secures a normal 
amount of sleep, breathes pure air, takes exercise, 
and eats food moderately. 

The main trouble is that the man who is over- 
working is violating fundamental conditions of 
health. He burns his candle at both ends. 

With due care, a man of good heredity is capable 
of safely doing an almost incredible amount of 
solid work. Mr. Gladstone at eighty-three, with 
no show of weariness, carries the weight of the 
British Empire. The celebrated John Wesley did 
more work than almost any other man of the last 
century; but he observed the laws of health, and 
still active, reached his eighty-eighth year. 

Much of the so-called overwork is the overwork 
of worry, care, anxiety and haste. These make 
the severest draft on the vitality of the system. 

We seldom hear of a Quaker’s dying of over- 
work, and yet they area very industrious people. 
The pupil who has prematurely broken down in 
his studies might have gone on under even heavier 
loads if there had been nothing to fret him in his 
home surroundings, and competition, examina- 
tions and scholarship markings had no place in 
our school system. The fact is, work, and plenty 
of it, is healthy in a high degree. 

And this leads us to say that a lack of work, with 
brain or hand, is highly injurious. Underwork 
may be as harmful as overwork to the brain if not 
to the body. Nations living in conditions in which 
the means of livelihood come almost without effort 
are in every way feeble. Close confinement in 
prison tends to idiocy. 

Further, where the mental faculties are not 
called into action, the moral also lie dormant, and 
the lower propensities become all-controlling. In 
all ages the corruptions of the higher classes are 
due to this fact. Few worse things can befall one 
than to have nothing to do. 


— @o—— 


SATURN, THE EVENING STAR. 


An observer, scanning the southeastern sky on 
the last week in May, will see, as soon as it is dark 
enough for the stars to come out, a large star 
approaching the meridian. Itis the planet Saturn. 

He may be recognized by his color of pale gold, 
tinged with a leaden hue, and by the absence of 
twinkling. He enjoys the distinction of being the 
only larger planet visible at that time in the 
evening sky, and has been evening star since 
March 29th, when he was in opposition to the sun. 

His position may be fixed in the mind by means 
of two stars acting as guides. One of them is the 





spot, and with a loud roar dashes straight at it. 

He is received on the spears, and though he 
crushes many as if they were mere reeds, in half 
a minute he falls dead, pierced by a hundred 
weapons. 

In some instances, however, the roar and charge 
are too much for the Javanese, and they give way. 
The sport then becomes rather dangerous to spec- 
tators. 


PIGMIES IN SPAIN. 


Since the explorations of recent travellers have 
completely verified the older accounts of the exist- 
ence of a race of dwarfs or pigmy men in Africa, 
renewed interest has been aroused in the tradition 
that a race of human dwarfs also lives in Spain. 
Mr. R. G. Haliburton, who has specially inter- 
ested himself in the investigation of the truth of 
this tradition, seems convinced that it is true. 


According to the information he has collected, 
these Spanish pigmies vary in height from about 
three and a quarter to four feet, and are precisely 
similar to the dwarfs of Africa. They possess the 
tufts of wool which are characteristic of all dwarf 
races. 

Some of these little people are said to live in the 
valley of Ribas on the slopes of the Pyrenees, and 
to be employed as shepherds. The British consul 
at Barcelona is convinced of their existence, and 
as the distance to their country from Barcelona. 
or from southern France, is not great, additiona 
information about them should soon be forth- 
coming. 


HIS ONLY CHANCE. 


“How does Samu’l make out as a scholar, 
Ph’lander?” inquired Nathan Scott of his brother. 
“Is he easy to l’arn, or is ’t uphill work with him 
same’s ’twas with us when we was yearlin’ boys?” 


“T can’t say that Samu’l is master fond of his 
books,” replied Ph’lander, cautiously, “but there’s 
some things he gits on pooty fair with, an’ then 
agin there’s others—like spellin’ fer instance!” 

“Aint much of a hand at spellin’?” hazarded 
Nathan. 

“Well, no,” said Ph’lander, “you couldn’t rightly 
call it ’t he is, I cal’late. He can reckon quite 
lively, seems ’s if; figgers come kind of natural to 
him; an’ he’s got a consid’able number o’ dates 
fixed in his mind; an’ he hes the names of most 0’ 
the United States right by him, an’ a fair to mid- 
dlin’ idee o’ furrin g’ography, too. 

“But when you come to spellin’—well,” said 
Ph’ lander, in a tone of despondent conviction, “I 
enkerredge Samu’! all I ken, an’ shell continner to 
do it, but I cal’late that if ever Samu’! gits to be a 
speller, itll jest be b’ main stren’th!” 


WHAT SHE SAID. 


A little ejaculation may sometimes express as 
much annoyance as can be put into words. The 


| following story is told of the wife of one of the 


first magnitude star Spica, about 10° southeast, | 


and the other is the third magnitude star Gamma | 


Virginis, a noted double star, 2° east of Saturn. 
The brilliant star on the south and the smaller 
one on the east will become familiar if they are 
observed on favorable nights, and it will be plain 
that Saturn is receding from the smaller star, for 
he is retrograding or moving westward, as it is the 
fashion for planets to do in some portions of their 


course. Thus far, the unaided eye is alone required 


to note the path of the planet. 

If, however, the observer has access to a tele- 
scope, and brings Saturn into the fleld, a sudden 
transformation takes place, and a seene of sur- 
passing. beauty is revealed. The planet’s rings, 


best known of American poets: She was in her 
room when some people came to call. Her hus- 
band received the company, and after a while said 
to his daughter, who was playing about the room: 

“Go up-stairs and tell your mamma that Mr. 
and Mrs. Biank have come to call.” 

The child went, and after a while returned and 
began to play again. 

“Did you tell pond mamma Mr. and Mrs. Blank 
are here?” asked her father. 

“Oh yes.” 

“And what did she say?” 

The little girl looked up, and after a moment’s 
hesitation exclaimed : 

“She said, well, she said, ‘Oh, dear!’ ” 


MUFF’S POEM. 


Miss M. Betham-Edwards, the scholar and novel- 
ist, has one faithful and cherished companion, who 
always accompanies her in her walks, and sits 
quietly beside her when she writes. 


This is a white Pomeranian dog, who certainly 
ought never to be lost while he wears his present 
collar, which bears the following inscription: 


My name is Muff, 
That’s short enough ; 
My home’s Villa Julia, 
That’s slightly peculiar ; 
On the east side you'll find it, 
With Fairlight behind it ; 
My missus is a poet, 

y this you should know it. 


| Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
| mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
| of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 


—_—— 

For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” It gives the best results. Prevents the 
accumulation of tartar and hardens the gums. (Adv. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 
ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Wear Only 
THE GENUINE 


W CORSET 
\ WAISTS 


\_Y Approved by physicians. 
Pat. I End d by d k 

Feb. 23, '86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them. Beware of Imitations. Made only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 
If your dealer hasn’t them. write the makers 





















You May Remove 


faithful and persistent use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
the best and most reliable Alterative and Blood- 
purifier ever discovered. ** I was troubled fora 
long time with a humor, which appeared on my 
face in 


UGLY PIMPLES 


and blotches. 
Charles H. Smith, North Craftsbury, Vt. 
Bath, Me., “my face has been covered with 


four bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and my skin 
became as fair as could be desired.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Those unsightly Blotches, Pimples and Sores by a 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me.— 
“Until recently,” writes Alice E. Charles, of 


pimples ever since I was fifteen years old. I took 


STUD ' inn in Busi- 
th 


ness Life is withir 
e reach of all who take a Shorough 
’ 


HO Business College course at HOME, by 
MATL. It sabre Catalogue and Ist Lesson 6c. stamps. 
BRYANT & ST ON, 453 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


| & A, 


| 
OnNA LEVEL 5 TRETCH 


‘Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 











What is there about the 


Hartford 
Bicycle 


unsatisfactory toanybody? Nothing. 

What is there about it to make it 
the best bicycle forthe money? Ev-= 
erything. The Hartford Bicycle is 
first class. All about it for a postal 
card. Hartford Cycle Co., Hartford, Ct. 








« Working, 
4 Playing, 


~ or in any occupation in- 
cidental to a woman’s 
life from childhood to 
motherhood, there is 
nothing so healthful, 
comfortable, and 
graceful as 


Sold by 
all 
Leading 
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Corset Waists. 











Eis ME iui. 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
BOSTON, DENVER, 
WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA- 


















Worn by over - million mothers, Retailers. 


misses and children. Clamp buckle 
at hip for hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. 
Various shapes—long, c ih, 
short, or medium. {| | | 

Marshall Field & Co., 

Chicago, Zo. 
Western Wholesale Depot, Lr, \ \ 
FERRIS BROS e — Manuf’rs and Patentees, 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 1 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
BrancH OrFice—18 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 








Use Hinds’ HONEY and Almond Cream. 


A Fair Skin 


been found its equal. 


A Trial Bottle 


(Full Value) 


reader of THE COMPANION. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, 60 cents per bottle, 
Srom us only. 





MARE: 
. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, 


Portland, Maine. 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 
Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 
For Chapped Hands, Face and Lips, rough 
or hard Skin, Wrinkles, Irritations, Scaly &S 
Eruptions, Inflamed and Irritated Piles, 
Salt Rheum, Eczema, and the thousand 
other Affections of the Skin, nothing has 


Gentlemen find that if used after 
having it relieves all Irritations of 
the Skin. 


sent for 6 cts. (to cover cost) to any =—— 











His Third Season. 


The same Columbia Bicycle. 























Columbias grow old gracefully. 

















Columbia catalogue. 45 comprehensive engrav- 
ings. The most exhaustive cycling catalogue pub- 
lished. Free at Columbia agencies. By mail for 
two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Hartlord. 















‘ Me ici 


Send for Catalogue. 










Ladies’ Periect-Fitting Boots. 


Every Pair Warranted. 


Ask your Dealer for 


Rumscy Brothers’ 


Fine Boots and Shoes. 

If he cannot furnish them, send 
direct to us, by postal note, money- 
order or registered letter, stating 
size and width; opera or common-sense toe, plain 
or tip, front lace or button, and we will send you 
postage paid to any part of the United States one 
pair of the following kinds of Ladies’ boots or shoes 
manufactured by us from the finest grade of French 
glazed kid that can be produced: 





Goodyear Welt, Button or Lace, $5.00 
Hand Sewed Turn, “ = = 5.00 
Goodyear Welt, Russia Calf, . 
ucher Cut Oxford, 4.50 
Hand Sewed Turn, Russia Calf, 
Blucher Cut Oxford, 5.00 


And a choice line of other goods from $3 to #4. 


RUMSEY BROTHERS, Manufrs., Lynn, Mass. 
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SAVED BY A SIMPLETON. 


Hundreds of New England people remember 
with keen regret the loss of their investment in | 
the Silver Islet mine, once profitable and prom- | 
ising, but afterward abandoned. But few of 
them, I suppose, ever heard—or if they heard | 
they have forgotten—the thrilling story of its 
destruction. 

It was told to me lately, in North Dakota, by a | 
lady who lived on the islet as a child at the time | 
of the catastrophe; by her father, who was | 
foreman of one of the mining gangs; and by an 
old Cornish miner who, however, grew so excited 
in narrating the incident that his speech became 
incoherent. It isa tale of the rare heroism of a | 
half-witted boy, by which the loss was confined | 
to property, and not a human life was sacrificed. | 

Silver Islet lies in Lake Superior, northeast of | 
Isle Royale, and about one mile from the Canadian | 
shore. In calm weather it used to show above | 
the surface of the lake a tract only about fifty 
feet across, and in storms the waves sometimes | 
washed over it. rT 

Silver ore had been found on the neighboring 
mainland, and skilled prospectors determined | 
that it would pay to sink a shaft on Silver Islet. 

Capitalists became interested, machinery was 
set up, a shaft was sunk and the rock and debris | 
brought up from it was used. to enlarge the area 
of the island—there being rock under shallow 
water for a considerable distance round the visible 
portion. 

The mine proved valuable. In course of time 
buildings were put up for the miners to live in, 
powerful pumps were kept constantly at work to 
keep the mine free from water, a great iron cage 
descended the shaft loaded with workmen and | 
tools, or came up filled with rock or ore, and the 
mine was in full blast. 

The drifts ran out under the lake, and the | 
miners worked under an ever-present sense of the | 
possibility of sudden death by drowning. If the 
lake should break through! | 

Timbers of extra strength were put in, every | 
precaution was observed, and yet the danger was 
considered so serious that whenever a storm of 
unusual severity arose the men were called up| 
from below. The force of great billows then so | 
increased the usual pressure that no one dared to 
risk his life in the mine. * Thus every notable 
storm gave the men a holiday, though a dreary 
one. They were crowded into the cabins, whose 
heavy oaken shutters were all closed to prevent 
the windows being dashed out by the flying 
spray, while their only entertainment was the 
ceaseless roar of the waves and howling of the 
wind. 

But high wages reconciled the men to the 
danger, the loneliness and the cramped, desolate 
living-place. Some of them brought their families 
to the islet-—and a wild place it must have heen 
for women and children! 

Boys, savages and half-civilized men seem 
often to find pleasure in the tormenting of some 
helpless creature, and the rough miners were not | 
without this entertainment. Among the workmen | 
was a half-witted boy called Billy Martin—a tall, 
lank lad, with a pale, frightened face. He was at | 
once the butt and the scapegoat of the men, and | 
was often the victim of heartless practical jokes. 
He bore all the half-jocular abuse lavished on 
him with a stolid patience that may have been 
fortitude, but was taken for stupidity. 

For years the mine was profitably worked. 
But one day, almost without warning, there rose 
a storm whose fury was far beyond anything 
ever before known on the islet. The women and 
children, behind their closed shutters, were not 
allowed to know that the danger was worse than 
usual, but the men felt that the mine was doomed. 

The miners were ali below, the men at the top 
being only the navvies who dumped the rock and 
loaded the ore upon boats for transportation. 
They were a stupid set, but even they could feel 
that it was impossible the mine could resist for 
many minutes the “cataract seas’’ that were 
hammering its walls. 

The engineer, the only highly intelligent man 
at the top, called for a volunteer to go down and 
warn the miners below. No one stirred. 

‘“‘What!”’ cried he, “‘you are Englishmen, and 
afraid ?”’ 

But the danger was too imminent; not a man 
would respond to his appeal. Scorn and entreaties 
were alike useless. 

“No man will ever come out of that mine 
alive,” said the men; “thar’s no use in throwing 
away more lives. Thar’s water in it already.” 

The engineer would gladly have gone himself, 
but there was no one else who cduld run the 
engine, which was indispensable for lifting the 
cage up the shaft. 

In this desperate strait poor Billy Martin came 
rushing up, so changed they hardly knew him. 
His usual vacant look was gone, his eyes flashed, 
his stooping form straightened itself. 

“Since all you bullies is afeard,”” he said, 














scornfully, “I reckon J aint skeered to go and 
call the men.”” 

He sprang into the cage; the engineg lowered 
as fast as he dared. Would it meet the lake 
rising in the shaft? No, it touched bottom safely. 

A few minutes of deathly suspense, and the 
signal to hoist was given. Up came the cage, 
with about one-half the men below in it. 

‘*Whar be the rest ?’’ cried the men at the top. 

“Where's Billy ?”’ said the engineer. 

*‘Lower away, you fool!” shouted the foreman, 
as he and his men sprang out of the cage; ‘‘every 
second may be worth a life!”’ 

Then as the cage spun down the shaft, he added : 


“The men and I were at work near the foot of | 


the shaft, starting a new drift, when Billy rushed 
in, told us the mine was going to bust, and was 
off to the north drift like a shot. ‘The rest of the 
men are there. He’ll get them if it aint too late.” 

The waiting was longer this time. So very 
long it seemed, as the slow, breathless moments 
dragged by, that the watchers almost despaired. 
Their comrades would never be heard of more! 

At last came the signal. Up rushed the cage. 
Every man was there, safe—and so was Billy. 

‘““We were only just in time,”’ said the men; 
“the water is following us up the shaft.” 

While they crouched in their storm-lashed 
cabins, and the billows raved below them and all 
around them, and clutched at the little islet as if 
they would tear it from its rocky moorings and 
hurl it bodily into the lake, simpleton Billy was 
the hero of the hour. The women crowded 
around him with tears and caresses, the men 
with shame of themselves and eager praise of him 
that did credit to their manhood. 

The lake reclaimed its own; but temporarily 


| on that occasion, for the mine was pumped out 


and reworked. Some years later it was aban- 
doned, the engines were removed and the little 
community scattered. But Simple Billy was 
never forgotten or neglected by some whose lives 
he had saved. WILLIAM ALLEN SHovp. 


VIRTUOSI. 


One of the oddest coincidences of literary life is 
that of the meeting of Sir Walter Scott and Mrs. 
Alison Cockburn, who is familiar to modern 


| readers as the author of “The Flowers o’ the 
| Forest.” 


At that time Scott was a child of six, 


|and Mrs. Cockburn was sixty years his senior, 


but each felt and recognized the genius of the 
other. Mrs. Cockburn’s account of the inter- 
view, written to an absent friend, admirably tells 
the story. 

‘Last night,’’ she writes, ‘‘I took supper at Mr. 


| Walter Scott's. -He has the most extraordinary 


genius of a boy. When taken to bed, the child 
told his aunt he ‘liked that lady.’ 

«**What lady ?’ asked she. 

“‘Why, Mrs. Cockburn; and I think she is a 
virtuoso like myself.’ 

‘“*sDear Walter,’ said Aunt Jenny, ‘what is a 
virtuoso ?” 

«Don’t ye know? 
and means to know everything.’ ’ 

The acquaintance of the two kindred spirits, so 
far separated by vears, was afterward renewed, 
and Scott has written of Mrs. Cockburn in terms 
as admiring and affectionate as those she con- 
stantly uses in reference to him. 

The two were evidently meant to be good 
comrades, and at sixty years and six each 
recognized the fact. 


Why, it’s one who wishes 


’ 


* 
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ONE WORD MISPLACED. 


The New York Mail and Express reports a sad 
case of a fly in the ointment. 

A Pennsylvania couple celebrated their silver 
wedding, and their numerous friends clubbed 
together and bought them a large and handsome 
coffee set. The good woman was delighted until 





| she found the following inscription engraved on 


the silver: 
“To Mrs. ——, on the anniversary of her 25th 
wedding.” 


a> 
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CHARITABLE old lady (to little beggar girl)— 
Here’s some bread for you. It’s a day or two 
old, but you can tell your mother to take three or 
four fresh eggs, a quart of milk, a cup of sugar, 
some good butter and half a grated nutmeg, and 
she can make an excellent pudding of it. 





Ozonos kills every foul smell! instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [ Adv. 

Does your Grocer or Druggist know that “Evolu- 
tion in Coffee” has taken place? If not, inform him 
that coffee made from the covering of cereals contains 
your vital forces. /. W. Clark’s Phos-phi Cereal Nervine 
Coffee imparts nerve force, strength and quiet slumber. 
Leading physicians all recommend its use. It has no 
equal as a body-builder. Clark & Alden are the manu- 
facturers. Chas. A. Bartlett, 507 Tremont St., Boston, 
will supply your dealer and has already made known 
its merits to every dealer in New England. (Ade. 








Boston Stammerers’ 
School. aivqzecees. All impediments in speec 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


WANTED. Canvassers to sell Castilian Cream 
for removing grease, fresh paint andink. A prep- 
aration of great merit which has a large sale wherever 
introduced. Only a small capital required for an agency. 
Address F. C. RD, Agent, West Roxbury, Mass. 


TE GENERAL AGENT _ in each 

» county to control sale of Furber’s 
Elastic Back Shoe, warrante Good profit. 
FURBER SHOE Co., 106 Summer St., Room 9, Boston. 


ENTS WANTED Snisthosetnafmean 
Only those that mean 
business accepted. Outfits (samples of cloth) $7.00, 
refunded when $100 worth of orders taken. Good earn- 
ipge for right rties, as our g 8 are well known. 
Plymouth hock Pants Co., 1 to % Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 


Institute and Training 











GARDEN AND CEMETERY 
VASES, SETITEESS, ESTC.,. 
Send for illustrated Cat. with Club rates. 
mM. D. JONES & CO., 

76 Washington Street, BOSTON 
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Buy Your Fur Capes 


now at summer prices. Have your Furs stored, 
insured and made over at moderate prices. 
Highest Prices Paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, The FURRIER, 


15 and 17 Avon St., Boston. 


Hartford Wire Works, 


347 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 









































Manufacturers of 
Wire Poultry Netting | 
and Farm Fencing. 
> Send Stamp for Price List. 
Yours can look as well, On re- 
ceipt of $1.39 we will send you, 
by mail, a pair of Fine French 
Finish Dongola Boots, with 
or without Tips, 
perfect in style, 
fit, and ’ wear; 
a better Ibo ot 
than you ever wore for $2.50. 
The good qualities of this boot 
will be a genuine surprise to you; 
an absolute warrant with every pair. Sizes run from | 
1 to 8, widths C. D. FE. and EE. Send postal or ex- 
press money order, cashier's check or cash to The 
Bigelow Co., No. 54 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
Honest 
Hop Plaste Emective 
Filled with soothing, pain-killing virtues of 
hops, strengthening gums and balsam — ho 
pain, soreness, weakness or inflammation can 
resist its penetrating power and effectiveness. 
No other plaster so good—none can be. 
Take care to look for Hop Plaster Co., 
Boston, on both sides of the genuine g 
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No Steam. No 


Cabbage, Onions. Ham, etc., no 
longer a terror to the household. 
e@ warrant our _ Cooker 
Steamless and Odorless, or | 
money refunded. 


HILL'S CHAMPION 
STEAM COOKER 


ETTER and CHEAPER than 
TIN COOKERS. 
ESTRUC 















SESERT 






; n be used for 
; either Steaming or Boiling, one 
or both at same time. The best House Utensil in the 
universe. HILL, WHITNEY & CO., 149 Pear! St., 
ston, Mass. Ask your Stove Dealer for them. 
All our Cookers Stamped with our Name. 








Safe for Family Use. 


Baker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger. 


LEFLETTELIRELETETEE 


harmless tonic for disordered stomachs. 
Strictly Non-Alcoholic and Pure. Every | 
family should have at hand a bottle of | 
this most efficacious. household remedy for | 
immediate calls. Be sure that it is Baker’s | 
non-alcoholic. 


Baker's Fruit and Spice Extracts are 
sold by .all first-class Grocers. 





3A New Principle 
Gene to Consumptiong 


And diseases of Throat and Lungs. 

A Winter and Summer Resort of smn 
Pe a en ae mae sanitarium 

treatment by strictly regular physicians. 
@A Two Week’s Stay will prove superiority 


over any climatic change. Report of Med 
ical Commission showing results hitherto 
unknown and impossible by prevailing meth- 
ods, also illustrated folder and addveaten 
of patients cured sent on application. 


STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 
Box nw mane 
=e 


Mrs. 
Cleveland’s 
Portrait, 










New York. 
~-=4 


‘in beautiful colors, size 9x14 


inches, will be mailed to any 
address for 5 two-cent stamps. 


This picture is a work of art, 
not an advertisement, 


P. 0. Box 211, Boston, Mass, 
3 EESERESSELERAELERLERES SE) 
U. 


A Foot Note 


The following testimony might almost be 
called, coming as it does from a leading manu- 
facturer of men’s fine shoes: 


Dr. E. 8. POWERS. 

My Dear Sir:—lam only too glad to give you 
my experience with Smith’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. I had the Rheumatism in my ankle, 
and it troubled me for some time, both night 
and day. My ankle swelled up to such an ex- 
tent that I could not wear my shoe. Soon after 
I commenced taking Smith’s Vegetable Com- 
pound the pain and swelling commenced 
to leave, and before I had taken up the one 
bottle, I was entirely well,and have never had 
any trouble since. 

f it will work as well in other cases as it did 





*s 





in mine, whoever is troubled with Rheuma- 
tism I = er “— be very gine of the 
opportunity to get it. Very respectfu 

FRED F. FLELD. 


F 
Smith’s 
Vegetable 

Compound 
is an excellent 
‘ SPRING TONIC. 
5 Dr. E. 8S. Pow- 
ers, Proprietor, 
Brockton, Mass., 
will send it express 
paid, on receipt of 
price, $1.00. 
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successon To THE LATE OF RO SMI 
Sra Coma, winevt ORT Rat & NATUR 
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Our Business 





is manufacturing and selling clothes for Men 


and Boys. 


Saving you one profit. 
We have catalogues which we 


best make. 


send any one on application. 


will be mailed free 


We sell direct to you, thereby 


Everything is of the 


Our monthly 
to any address. 


Browning, King & Co., 


700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 


Fr. C. GARMON, Manager. 





Knapp’ 


OOTBEER 
EXTRACT = 








For making Rootbeer at home. 


It is a significant fact, that the degree of concentration attained by this ex- 
tract is unapproached by any of its imitators. 


Whereas, the twenty-five cent bottle 


of Knapp’s Rootbeer Extract will pro- 


duce six to ten gallons of peerless Rootbeer, a larger bottle of any other extract 
produces less Rootbeer and of an inferior quality. 


NONE SO GOOD. NONE GOES SO FAR. 


All Grocers and Druggists, 25 cents, 


One bottle makes & gallons. 














Stoves, Heating 





Apparatus, Etc. 








: Glenwood Ranges. 


The Highest Grade Cooking Apparatus. 
Made in all the Desirable Styles and Sizes, and can be had for either Wood or Coal. 


VMSBAB 


Ventilated Oven. Double Oven Top. 


Detachable 
Reservoir. 


Sectional Oven 
Bottom. 


Draw Centre 
Grate. 


Perfected Oven 
Damper. 


Separable Long 
Centre. 


Ventilated Nickel 
Top Rim. 


Large Round 
Cornered Fire Pot. 


Large Swing 


Broiler Door. 





Sold by Leading Dealers. 


If your Dealer does not keep these Ranges send us his name on a postal card 
and we will send you our handsome book that will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 
CEPI BEDE DEDEDE DEDEDE IE DE DEDEDE DE DEON 
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HUB Ranges Speak for Themselves 


In thousands of homes. They also have the added advantage 
of public use and endorsement. It is one thing to 
claim that some Cooking School Teacher at a remote period 
used a certain range. It is another thing to point to Cook- 
ing Schools and Teachers actually using and endorsing 
the ranges at the present time. 

We point to the three Hub ranges in the Boston 
Cooking School, and the thirteen in the New York 
Cooking School, now in actual use, with the personal 
and official endorsement of the principals of these schools. 
We claim that this is the very highest recommenda- 
tion ever accorded any Cooking Apparatus. 

The name ‘*Hub’’ on a stove is a guarantee that it is 
everything desirable in principle, convenience and results. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 








The SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., Makers, 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 


The Largest Stove Store in New England. 





“A Comfortable Home helps to moral character and good citizenship.” 


— Benjamin Franklin. 


NE of.the most important factors’ in rendering a home comfortable in our 
severe Climate is the selection and. use of a proper and modern heating 
apparatus. House-heating by Steam or Hot Water has long since passed the 
experimental stage and is now being recommended and adopted by the best 


heating engineers. 
: THE RICHMOND 


Steam and Hot Water Heaters 


have been especially designed and adopted for the 


Heating of Homes, 


and have an unequalled reputation for 
Economy, Simplicity and Safety in Use. 
Send for Description. 


THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., 





Address, 


Norwich, Conn. 


Winthrop Furnaces 
and Ranges 
Are the Best in the World. 


No gas can possibly escape from the 
Winthrop Furnace, or dust get into the 
hot air chambers, as the Radiator is made 
of Wrought Iron, riveted perfectly 
tight, so that all poisonous gases pass off 
through the smoke pipe. 

To secure durability, the lower section 
enclosing the fire-pot is made of Cast Iron. 














SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


(= If not to be obtained in your place send 
to us for particulars. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
North Dighton, Mass. 








Why Use the Old-Fashioned Stove Polish, 


With its discomforts, annoyances and Hard Work ? 


WHEN BY USING 
You Save Labor, HS0wl ye, And obtain results 
Have No Dust, = not equalled by 


= 
= 


ZI 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & COMPANY, North - Berwick, Maine. 


No Dirt, any other. 











This Gas Shelf is put on the end of the range by removing the top shelf, 
which is even with the main top of your range, and is connected either by gas 
pipe or rubber tubing run from an ordinary gas jet. Every housewife will 
readily see its great convenience for summer cooking, as its adjustment saves so 
much room in the kitchen that it is immensely popular everywhere. 


Sold by all Dealers in Household Ranges or sent 
by us, express paid, on receipt of price, $4.50. 


WHITE, WARNER & COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


Taunton, Mass. 





Careful Preparation of Food 


Is unavailing without the aid of a good cook- 
ing apparatus. ‘The best cooks demand the 
best ranges and stoves. Miss Parloa, who 
inaugurated the American Cooking School, 
always uses and recommends the Magee as 
the best. . Thousands of families throughout 
New England would use no other. Only 
the best skill and the best material are used 
in their construction, and we warrant perfect 
satisfaction in every particular or no sale. 


BOSTON HEATER 
m Magee Poston HE: 


For Heating with WARM AIR ONLY, or in COMBINATION with HOT WATER, 


Is Deservedly Popular. We guarantee it to give Perfect Satisfaction in 
every Particular if Properly arranged and used. 


The Mass. Charitable Mechanics Association awarded us the Only Gold Medal, 1884, Gold Medal Certifi 
cate for continued superiority in 1887, Gold Medal, 189. No other makers of Stoves or Ranges ever 
received such Continued Endorsement. See our agent in your city, or write us for descriptive circulars. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


32 to 38 Union Street, BOSTON. 242 Water Street, NEW YORK. 35 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


Photograph Outfit 
Delivered Free! 


The Harvard Camera and 
Outfit is the hest low-priced Photo- 
graphic Combination in the World. 














The Outfit contains everything 
necessary to make completed Pho- 
tographs. A sample Photograph 


taken with the Harvard Camera’ 
sent to any address FREE. 


Special Offer. 


Until July 1, on receipt of $1.75, 
we will ideliver the Harvard 
Photograph Camera and Out- 
fit at any Express office in New 
England FREE. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








